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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE most important event that has occurred since the last 
issue of this Review was not to be found amongst the dramas 
or and crimes of Central Europe. This event 
was Mr. Baldwin’s statement on Defence in 
the House of Commons on July 30. It will be remembered 
that earlier in July he had made a brief announcement about 
the increase of the British Air Arm. On July 30, in a full- 
dress debate, he amplified and underlined this earlier state- 
ment. He always addresses himself to Socialist and Liberal 
opinion, hence the first portion of his speech consisted of an 
effort to make these parties understand the need for greater 
British strength. We have dwelt on the dangers he enumer- 
ated a hundred times, the breakdown of Geneva; the Saar, 
Germany, Austria. We need not recapitulate them, and we 
need not repeat the Conservative leader’s quotations from 
Mr. MacDonald, Major Atlee and Lord Haldane; these are 
not authorities who fortify any national case, but Mr. Baldwin 
gave certain reasons of his own to show why he had changed 
his views, and these, of course, carry weight :— 


. .. For myself, I am very nervous of accepting obligations 

if I have not the means of carrying those obligations out, and. . . 

I must confess that I have heard in the Whispering Gallery of Europe 

that our defences are so small as to offer but little contribution to 

collective security. . . .” 

He is of course much too intelligent to have needed such 
obvious information from any source, whispering or other- 
wise, but politicians often like to appear rather simple, and 
this may be such an occasion. In any case, he made a serious 
speech on the most important world question of the day, 
and that is on the subject of British armament. This question 
does not only affect the security of our country, it also affects 
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the survival of European culture and freedom. It is a great 
gain that the Conservative leader, under whose premiership 
(1924-1929) our defence services were so greatly reduced, 
should be at last aware of the dangers run by this 
country, and, through British negligence, by the civilized 
world. One note jarred. Mr. Baldwin told his listeners 
that there was no need for panic of any kind. English people 
do not panic. 


THE increase proposed is for the Air Arm, but Mr. Baldwin 
told his hearers that the land and the sea arms must also 


be equipped. 


“. . The House must remember that years are required 
—not months, but years—to make good the deficiencies in this branch 
of the services (equipment),” 

and he emphasised the need for preparation. 

“T would point out that the proposals we have put forward for 
air defence form part of a comprehensive scheme covering Imperial 
defence as a whole. We have to provide for the safety not only of 
these islands, but of the widespread Empire with trade routes that 
run from country to country. A glance at the map of the world will 
show that on these trade routes the power of air, unless it be used from 
shipboard, is very limited, and that the bulk of the trade routes are on the 
open sea where they can be attacked only by ships and defended only by 
ships.” (Official report. Our italics.) 


Another passage in Mr. Baldwin’s speech was much more 
quoted than the above, but we think that this paragraph 
acknowledging the necessity of sea power for the protection 
of our trade is almost as important, and the statement that 
the Government is attending to the question of protecting 
the civilian population is to the good, provided they really 
take action. Mr. Baldwin’s balance in this matter of air 
warfare is very much better than last year, when he tried 
to make our flesh creep. 


“The truth is that a bomber will always get through. That is 
perfectly true, but it is not true to say that because of that it is waste 
of money to increase your airforce. The stronger your force to attack 
the enemy when he tries to bomb you the more difficult you make it 
for him. . . . The last German air raid on London was a very severe 
one, but it was the last, and I may remind the House that a large 
number of those raiders were turned back at the coast. Of those 
getting across the coast a quarter were brought down and killed.” 
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And the next passage which was full of excellent sense 
said that no naval authority would guarantee to us that in 
the event of war a submarine of the enemy will not sink a 
single ship. What is true of the sea, said Mr. Baldwin, is 
true of the air. 


Mr. BaLpwin dealt faithfully with the isolationists, those 
people who imagine we can look on at a conflict without being 
: attacked, and who think that the absence of 
pee og Allies will be enough to secure our country 
from invasion. They may be left to argue 
with the League of Nations Union, which appears to think 
that all we need do to save our country is to pay our sub- 
scription to Geneva and to quarrel with the Japanese. He 
agrees with neither of these schools. He believes that we 
have the duty of self-preservation, and he said in telling 
words :— 


“The greatest crime to our own people is to be afraid to tell the 
truth.” 


But the passage in his speech that is still, a month after 
he made it, reverberating round the world, is the following :— 

“. . . the old frontiers are gone. When you think of the defence of 

England you no longer think of the chalk cliffs of Dover: you think 

of the Rhine. That is where our frontier lies.” (Official report. Our 

italics.) 

The National Review has been preaching this for many 
years. In the January number this year an editorial article 
ended with these words :— 


Great Britain is in Europe, and cannot be divorced from it. Inthe 
18th and 19th centuries her frontier was in Flanders. The age of 
sailing ships and markets has passed, the age of long-range guns, 
aeroplanes and poison gas has come. The British frontier is no longer 
in Flanders—it is on the Rhine. 


It is with infinite thankfulness that we see that this fact 


is at last understood by a Minister of the commanding position 
of Mr. Baldwin. 


WE only briefly recorded the murder of Doctor Dollfuss in 
our August number, as this occurred when we were going to 
press on July 25. Details of the Nazi attempt 
The Murder of +, seize the Government of Austria were not 
Doctor Dollfuss 
known for some days, but what then occurred 
is now perfectly understood. Ever since the institution of 
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the Nazi régime in Germany, Austria has been the main 
foreign target at which Herr Hitler has directed his efforts, 
Himself an Austrian, his dream was to unite his own country 
with Germany. For this purpose every sort of means were 
used. Nazi groups were formed in Austria, German aero- 
planes dropped pamphlets denouncing the existing Austrian 
régime, and the Munich broadcasting station, under the 
direction of Herr Habicht, openly appointed by the German 
Government as Nazi agent for Austria, directed a stream of 
abuse on the Government and institutions of that country, 
concentrating on the personality of the Chancellor, Dr. 
Dollfuss. From time to time, in response to very mild Italian 
remonstrances, Herr Hitler undertook to modify the zeal of 
his lieutenants. His undertakings had the value of mere 
scraps of paper. We saw how, on June 30, Herr Hitler 
caused the murder of whoever was inconvenient to him inside 
Germany. He hasa simple, violent mind. Is a man obstruc- 
tive, inconvenient or a possible rival? Let him be killed. 
In Austria there was a man who, with the whole force of a 
very tenacious character, obstructed the Nazi plan of the 
absorption of Austria by Germany. This man was Doctor 
Dollfuss. The obvious thing was to eliminate him. He was 
eliminated in the course of a Nazi revolt, which was engineered 
from Germany, and in which the German Minister to Austria 
played a leading part in Vienna. This official has been 
recalled, because the revolt, although successful in one of its 
objects was unsuccessful in its other, which was the seizure 
of the seat of the Austrian Government and the establish- 
ment of a Nazi régime in that country. 


THE best account we have seen of the tragic happenings on 
July 25 was given in the Manchester Guardian by their 
Vienna correspondent on August 15. The 
following extracts are taken from this article. 
After describing the entry of three motor- 
lorries, with 144 Nazi conspirators in stolen army uniforms, 
into the courtyard of the Chancellor’s office, the unresisted 
occupation (everyone was under the impression that the 
“soldiers” were genuine), and the seizure of the entire 
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building, inside and out, by the revolutionaries who had 
detailed plans of the building, the story goes on :— 

Some of the rebels, amongst them ex-Sergeant Planetta, rushed up 
the main staircase to the first floor. There they turned to the left. 
The door at the end of the landing was locked. With some effort it 
was forced open. This door led into the so-called yellow drawing-room. 

Chancellor Dollfuss, warned by his faithful attendant Hedvicek, 
had tried to reach a secret corridor and a winding staircase which, 
Hedvicek said, would bring him to the building containing the archives, 
where he would probably be in safety until help arrived. The Chancellor 
was still in the Cabinet Council room when the rebels arrived at the 
Chancellery. From the Council room he passed through two rooms to 
his study, and through that to the yellow drawing room. At the far 
end of the yellow room was a door leading into the so-called Congress 
Room, the great hall used in 1814-15 for the two Vienna Congresses. 
This door was locked, and Hedvicek was about to open it with his 
keys for the Chancellor when the terrorists burst in. Two of them 
covered him at once with their revolvers. Dr. Dollfuss raised his right 
arm towards the handle of the locked door, but the handle was high 
up in the door, and Dr. Dollfuss was of small stature. Planetta fired 
two shots at him, from a distance of about one foot. 


The wounded Chancellor was moved into another room. But 
Dollfuss was only wounded, not dead. He asked in a faint 
voice for a doctor and a priest: both were denied to him. 
He bled to death. One objective of the criminals and their 
criminal instigators was attained. 


In the Chancellery the gangsters were active :— 
While Planetta was performing his murderous act on the first floor the 
other terrorists spread rapidly through the whole building. 
In the They smashed their way through closed doors. I under- 
Chancellery stand that almost one hundred doors were broken in by the 
conspirators, who searched every room in the building. 
The staffs of the Chancellor’s office and of the Federal President’s office 
(which is in the same building) were arrested at the point of the revol- 
ver ; the men were herded into one of the smaller courtyards of the 
Chancellery and the women kept under armed guard in the refreshment 


room. 
Among those rounded up were a foreign diplomat, a French- 
woman, a crowd of lesser persons and 18 important officials, 
amongst whom were Major Fey and an under-secretary, Herr 
Karwinsky, who were led away and placed under a powerful 
guard. ‘‘ Here,” says the article we quote from, “‘ they were 
told that they were held as hostages and would be shot at 
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once if an attack were made on the Chancellor’s office.” 
Major Fey was taken away, but the other officials ‘“‘ had to 
stand for five hours with their hands up.” These prisoners 
knew nothing of what was going on. They were told the 
coup had succeeded, that Herr Rintelen [Austrian Minister 
in Rome] had been appointed Chancellor, and that Munich 
would shortly broadcast an account of what had occurred. 
In parenthesis it should be said that a German broadcast 
announced the success of the gangsters before the news of the 
outrage could possibly have reached Germany. 


THE conspirators forced a telephonist to transmit messages 
from the Chancellery. 


Telephone connection with the outside world had been 

Not so Heil cut, but was restored, and the telephone girl was forced 

Hitler ! to make the connections desired by the Putschists. I know 

from her evidence that the first connection was made with 

the German Legation! The second was made with the Café Eiles, where 

the mysterious “ Herr Kunze,” the supreme leader of the coup, was 

supposed to be waiting. This “ Herr Kunze” is probably identical 

with the lawyer Otto Gustav Wachter, who made good his escape into 
Germany on July 26, and against whom a warrant was issued. 


At 4.45 the prisoners were told that the Dollfuss Government 
had resigned, and that the new Chancellor, Herr Rintelen, 
would shortly arrive. At this there were some cries of Heil 
Hitler and some fraternising between the prisoners and the 
gangsters. 

Not until about 6 p.m. did the rank and file of the conspirators 
begin to be uneasy. But the leaders felt after the first hour of their 
occupation of the Chancellery that all was not well. Holzweber, one 
of the ringleaders, said openly to Major Fey that something had gone 
wrong. The civilian who was the spiritual leader of the whole affair 
failed to turn up, and they were waiting apparently in vain for Rintelen. 
Accordingly Holzweber proposed to Major Fey that negotiations should 
be started. 

A lot of money and a number of gold watches were stolen, 
which were the next day brought back by the police. The 
negotiations between the captured officials and their captors 
were conducted through the German Minister and provided 
for the retiring of the gangsters and permission for them to 
go to Germany. When, on the reoccupation of the Chan- 
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cellery by its rightful occupants, the murder of Dollfuss was 
discovered, their safe conduct was cancelled. The revolution 
failed because the Austrian people did not, in any way, 
support it, but the murder of Austria’s one really strong man 
has greatly weakened her. Herr Rintelen is reported to have 
tried to commit suicide. Herr Dollfuss’s murderer, Planetta, 
has been tried and executed. His last words were, “ Heil 
Hitler!” 


Tue shock given to the world by the murder of the Austrian 
Chancellor, and the other murders in Vienna on July 25, was 
great. Coming as it did after the wholesale 
German slaughterings of June 30, it showed 
the world clearly what was to be expected of Germany’s 
rulers, and to what lengths they would go to attain any 
objective that seemed desirable. Signor Mussolini, with the 
cordial approval of France, moved 50,000 troops to the 
Austrian frontier, where they remained for three weeks. 
The Czechoslovakians have strengthened their army by 
prolonging their military service by several months. Pro- 
Germans in England found their clients very difficult to 
defend. Pacifists were asked, even by their meekest acquaint- 
ances, to explain how abolishing the British Army, Navy and 
Air Force was going to stop Germany from attacking anyone 
she chose to single out for outrage. Germany’s foreign 
representatives reported in such a way that the Hitler 
Government temporarily and rapidly changed their policy. 
The German Minister in Vienna, who had taken a prominent 
part in the “‘ Putsch,”’ was recalled. Herr Habicht, who had 
directed Nazi propaganda from the Munich broadcasting 
station, was arrested, and telegrams of heavy German 
condolence on Dr. Dollfuss’s death were sent by Herr Hitler, 
and by President von Hindenburg’s entourage, in his name, 
to the Austrian President. The German Government felt 
they had to sing small over the Viennese affair. The 
dimination of the man they could not remove by political 
pressure was achieved ; Germany must look as inconspicuous 
as possible for the next few weeks. It is the old Prussian 
game—brutality and soft soap in alternate layers. Luck 
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was with the authors of July 25. A few days after the 
terrible Vienna crime, President Hindenburg died. 


PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG died on August 3, thus removing 
from the German Government an apparent element of 
; stability. We say apparent because it is clear 
se alga that a man who took the oath of allegiance 
g 

to the Republican Constitution of Weimar, 

and who subsequently assisted the Nazis to capture power, 
had no very clear political creed nor much sense of the 
nature of an oath. It is possible that in his old age his 
mind became enfeebled, but there is no evidence at all of 
this. It is much more likely that he did not understand 
the consequences of political action and that he despised 
politics. But he was prepared to act as cover to anything 
Herr Hitler might say or do, and he congratulated him on 
the murders of June 30. In regard to this, it should be said 


that Marshal von Hindenburg was a typical Prussian soldier. | 


He held that Prussianism was the saviour of Germany, and 
he applied a ruthless war code when in command of armies 
on both the Eastern and Western fronts. He was responsible, 
as Commander-in-Chief, for the deportation of civilians and 
their ill-treatment, and for the systematic devastation. His 
great military reputation came from his victory at Tannenberg, 
when he threw back the Russian advance in 1915 ; this madea 
national hero of him and saved East Prussia from occupation 
by Russian troops. It was the one brilliant feat of arms 
performed by a German general during the War, although 
they had many less sensational successes. In 1925 he 
became the head of the German Republic, although Sir 
Horace Rumbold, our late Ambassador in Berlin, told us on 
the wireless during a tribute he paid to Hindenburg on 
August 3, that the President had said to him, “I am 4 
monarchist.” This was a curious statement for a man who 
accepted the headship of two anti-monarchist governments, 
the Republican and the Nazi. 


Tue death of President von Hindenburg was the signal 
for an orgy of slosh in the British Press. One would have 
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thought that some great benefactor of Europe and the British 
Empire had passed away from our midst, instead of a 

German soldier, who held absolutely by 
Snob Stuff the savage Prussian code which has brought 
such disaster on the world. Obituary notices and leading 
articles vied with each other in praise of the late Marshal, 
while the B.B.C. served up the German War Hymn. All 
sense of proportion, all remembrances of facts, appeared to 
be lost. As a witty letter in this issue says, the motto of 
the British Press apparently was “De mortuis nil nisi 
Bunkum.” Even over a grave, truth preserves its rights, 
and the duty of everyone is to adhere to it. But the 
desire to praise a hard fighter and a brave enemy made 
the English writers soften all those characteristics of 
Hindenburg which it would be most useful for us to 
understand. A secondary effect of this salute to the 
embodiment of Prussianism was that it became difficult 
for our newspapers to preserve their condemnatory atti- 
tude to those other exhibits of the Prussian genius which 
occurred on June 30 and July 25. 


Ir is probable that, with the disappearance of Hindenburg, 
Herr Hitler’s own prestige will ultimately suffer. The old 
; . marshal had many admirers in Germany. 

tee a His stout Germanism, his work to recover 
ermanys power of arming, his steady 

intention of reversing the verdict of 1918, made him 
dear to the hearts of his countrymen, and he belonged 
wholly to the period of the German Empire. He was a 
young man when it was declared in 1871, an old one when 
it disappeared in 1918. His very existence seemed to give 
substance to the short-lived Weimar Constitution and to the 
hectic and brittle Nazi régime. Herr Hitler seems to have 
felt this. He showed the weakness of his hand when, the 
very day that Hindenburg’s death was announced, he seized 
the power, making himself both President and Chancellor, 
and thus arbitrarily altering the already damaged German 
Constitution. A wiser man would have selected a buttress, 
but Hitler is like the fisherman’s wife in the German fairy 
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story, not content with being King she insisted on bei 

Emperor, and finally on becoming Pope! Shrewd observers 
saw that Hitler’s action in taking the supreme dignity of 
President to add to the supreme power he already had was a 
sign of weakness, not of strength. Weakness and perhaps 
nervousness. Things have got to such a pass with him 
that he trusts no one. All the excitement, the broadcasting, 
the shouting over the plebiscite he has attached to his 
assumption of the Presidency only show up the essential 
weakness of the present German régime. Sooner or later the 
thing will crash, but until it crashes we are all in danger, 
for that absolute power over a numerous and excitable 
people should be in the hands of a man so unscrupulous and 
violent as Herr Hitler has shown himself is alarming to all 
who hope for peace and stability in Europe. He causes 


the murder of those in Germany and elsewhere who oppose | 


him; what is to prevent him from launching his air force 
and his very efficient battleships on one of Germany’s neigh- 
bours? So ignorant of England and Englishmen is the 
German President-Chancellor that, in an interview with Mr. 
Ward Price, printed in the Daily Mail, he actually said of 
the two nations, England and Germany :— 


“Germanic nations such as ours ought to be friends by sheer force 
of natural instinct.”’ (Our italics.) 


If he knew what the ordinary Englishman felt about the 
events of June 30 and July 25, he would not make so colossal a 
mistake as to appeal to the “ natural instincts ’’ of Englishmen. 
His clumsy advances to France show a similar lack of 
understanding of the French people. 


PRESIDENT HINDENBURG was accorded a magnificent State 
funeral. He was buried at Tannenburg, near the site of his 

great victory over the Russian Army. But 
before his funeral some sensation was felt 

when it was announced in Germany and 
elsewhere that his political testament, which was known to 
have existed, had disappeared. Colonel von Hindenburg, his 
son, was said to have searched fruitlessly and the public 
were led to suppose that the missing document would never 
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reappear. Such things had occurred before. People remem- 
bered that the will of George I was seized by George II. 
Something of the kind was believed to have occurred to the 
testament of President Hindenburg, but whoever meant to 
suppress the will had reckoned without the enterprise of 
the Press. In Germany this is muzzled, but not elsewhere. 
An enterprising German-Swiss newspaper, the Basler Nach- 
richten, whose knowledge of German happenings is very 
accurate, published within a week of the disappearance of 
the will the following remarkable tale, which we abbreviate. 
We should add that our contemporary gave the story as 
well-informed gossip, but did not vouch for it ; it has, how- 
ever, an air of probability. The Basler Nachrichten states 
that President Hindenburg had left a testament and that 
it very definitely named as his successor in office and his 
political heir, Herr von Papen. Now, Herr Hitler had, 
continues the Basler Nachrichten, intended to name General 
von Epp as President. His operations on June 30 at Munich 
were designed to this end to clear away the extreme members 
of the S.A. and thus get the support of the Reichswehr against 
Herr von Papen. It will be remembered that Herr Hitler 
himself directed the killings at Munich, leaving those in 
Berlin to General Goering. But Goering did not want the 
Reichswehr and Hitler to get too close together, he therefore 
seized the opportunity of massacring such members of the 
Right as he wished to get rid of, such as General von 
Schleicher. Goering wished also to destroy von Papen, but 
the Reichswehr intervened and saved him. The Hitler 
week-end thus gave neither to Hitler nor to Goering the 
results they had intended. Their personal rivalry caused a 
haphazard massacre, which, after a few hours of killing, they 
agreed to stop. Five weeks later, President Hindenburg 
died. Hitler decided to suppress his testament and assume 
power himself. ‘The Reichswehr acquiesced. Did that body 


make conditions? It would appear so from subsequent 
events. 


Soon after the story of the Basler Nachrichten had been 
related, and very widely copied in the Italian and French 
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press—it did not reach England, as far as we know—the 
world was told that President Hindenburg’s testament had 
been found and that Herr Hitler had ordered 


President its publication. The published document 
Testament tains two sections. One is evidently genuine, 


stating the writer’s belief in the “ Reich, to 
which the hopes of our fathers once clung, and on which half a 
century ago the future of the Fatherland was confidently 
founded: the German Empire.” (Kaiserthum.) As we 
know from Sir Horace Rumbold, the President remained a 
monarchist to the end of his life. Of the Republican 
Government, he said in a later passage :— 

“T was aware that the fundamental State laws and the form of 
Government which the nation had chosen in the hour of greatest 
need and inner weakness did not meet the real requirements of our 
people.” 

And he stated his faith in militarism as the saviour of 


Germanism :— 
“The German Reichswehr, after the collapse, carried on in an 
exemplary way the lofty traditions of the old army.” 


And he—in this later passage—gives praise to Herr Hitler, 
saying that the latter had taken a “decisive step” of 
importance, and that the Nazi Movement had “ contributed ” 
to the unity of the German people. In the published version 
this is all. There are those who have endeavoured to separate 
President Hindenburg’s earlier and later manner, and to 
deduce the inaccuracy of the praise of Herr Hitler, but what 
will interest many people is the fact that the testament was 
only published after the revelations in the Basler Nachrichten, 
and as if to disprove von Papen’s claims. Was his name men- 
tioned at all? Was the political testament of the old junker 
edited ? There is no means of knowing. 


WHEN Herr Hitler assumed the Presidency of the German 
Reich on August 4, he acted without any form of legal sanc- 
tion. The Nazi Enabling Act (May 24, 1933), 
which gave authority to deviate from the 
existing constitution, particularly exempted 
the President’s office. His arbitary assumption of the Presi- 
dential office was thus a breach of law. Herr Hitler therefore 


The German 
Plebiscite 


decided to work up a propaganda campaign in favour of his — 
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Presidency under the guise of a plebiscite, to be held on 
August 19. He counted on the wave of emotion caused by 
Marshal von Hindenburg’s death and upon the unrivalled 
powers of Herr Goebbel’s propaganda machine. The ether 
all over Germany rocked with the asseveration of the virtues 
of Germanism and the wickedness of all other isms. ‘‘ Honour 
Germany and its great Leader. Each man to his gun,” was 
the note. We print in this issue a vivid article from a corre- 
spondent in Germany which clearly shows the alarming state 
into which a very excitable people have been worked. It 
was vital for Herr Hitler’s personal prestige for him to out-do 
the plebiscite of 1933, when his policy had been approved 
by a vast majority, but he did not succeed in this. We may 
therefore assume from the figures of August 19 that an 
increasing number of Germany feel a misgiving. This is 
how the voting went :— 


822,718 


The majority was vast, as it was bound to be, but eight 
months ago the figures were very different. True, the issue 
was different. In November, 1933, Germans overwhelmingly 
approved of Germany’s leaving the League. Then only two 
million voted against the Government’s policy, while 750,000 
spoiled their papers. This question of Hitler’s supremacy is 
different—it is personal, and he no longer has the chaperonage 
of Marshal von Hindenburg. The fact that over five million 
Germans refused to vote for Herr Hitler is significant, but 
too much should not be read into the figures. Germans are 
politically ignorant, and essentially timid. They can bully 
the weak, but they cannot face the strong. It is something 
that a few Germans are showing a little independence, but 
it does not mean a change of policy in that country. 


THE appointments of Herr Schuschnigg as Austrian Chancellor 
and Prince Stahremberg as Vice-Chancellor in Austria have 
revived talk of a Hapsburg restoration in that 
country. It is said that the new Austrian 
Chancellor leans towards a monarchical solu- 
tion of his country’s difficulties, but no revival of a monarchical 
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régime at the moment could do much, and the very mention 
of the Hapsburgs has upset the newly independent countries 
which formerly made part of the Austrian Empire. These 
countries are profoundly anti-German and they are convinced 
that the restoration of the Hapsburgs would mean a revival 
of German influence in their own countries. Many years 
hence, such a restoration might be possible with general good- 
will, but at present it seems rash to even think of placing a 
young man of no experience, whose secluded life has precluded 
any training in the art of government, on so uneasy a throne 
as that of Austria would be. The Archduke Otto has lived a 
retired life, surrounded only by his family and a few devoted 
servitors. It is very unlikely that he could ride the storm in 
such a gale as that blowing over Austria. In time, and ina 
quieter period, monarchy may be found to be Austria’s 
solution, but the time is not yet. The Little Entente is 
afraid of the increase of Italian influence in Austria which a 
restored monarchy supported by Italy would bring about. It 
is very much to be hoped that Chancellor Schuschnigg may be 
able to maintain the freedom of Austria. He would be more 
certain of doing this if England and France, who have no 
axe to grind in that country, had not left the lead entirely 
to Italy. 


THERE is no doubt that Herr Hitler was rattled by the 
reception of his Austrian efforts, and he at once reversed 
— his engines and went hard astern. His foreign 

policy was all to pieces. Italy was seriously 
annoyed and, worst of all, France and Italy had an under- 
standing which would enable Italy to take action if the 
pressure on Austria continued. The agents Germany had 
employed were thrown over, and to mend the situation the 
German Government announced, in very haughty accents, 
the appointment of Herr von Papen as German Minister 
and overseer in Austria. So great was their haste that 
they made this announcement before the Austrian Govern- 
ment had agreed to receive Herr von Papen. The first thing 
that happened was that Herr Hitler had to withdraw the 
terms of the von Papen appointment, and to say that he 
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would be a Minister like any other Minister. The second 
was that the German Foreign Office had—in the usual way— 
to ask Austria to agree to receive Herr von Papen. Austria, 
in a state of flux, with a new and untried Chancellor, Herr 
Schuschnigg, in office, took several days to consider the 
matter. The Government would have been well advised to 
have refused so dangerous an envoy. Herr von Papen in 
America, during the first part of the War, before America 
was a belligerent, organised strikes, arranged for bridges to 
be blown up, and had to be recalled. No individual con- 
tributed more to the American entry into the War. It 
is not likely that so active an intriguer will keep within his 
diplomatic role. Austria will probably repent her decision, 
which is said to have been influenced by the Vatican. The 
new Vice-Chancellor, Prince Starhemburg, is in very close 
touch with Italy and has been there recently to confer with 
Signor Mussolini. The Little Entente is nervous and the 
tension in Central Europe can hardly be exaggerated. It 
will take more than the peaceful language occasionally 
emitted by Herr Hitler to reassure Germany’s neighbours. 


THE Union of South Africa is now under the domination of 
the ideas of the old Afrikander Bond. We would remind 

our readers that the King’s head has been 
of yemoved from the stamps, the Union Jack 

has been displaced by a new flag, the country 
now has its own diplomatists and its own “ Great Seal,” 
while the King’s representative (Lord Clarendon) is the 
patron of an avowedly republican organisation. The country 
is, under Generals Hertzog and Smuts, heading, without 
concealment, for a republic divorced from the British Empire, 
save that we may have the privilege of defending its shores 
from invasion. This privilege may be granted, or withheld, 
from the British Navy at the whim of the local Government. 
This being the case, many of those who care for the preserva- 
tion of some portion of the British Empire and who are not 
prepared to see the whole of it disappear, have thought 
anxiously about Rhodesia. They will be glad to read the 
following words, spoken by Sir Henry Birchenough, the 
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very eminent chairman of the British South Africa Company, 
just before he left Bulawayo on July 12. We take them 
from Reuter’s despatch to the Cape Times; they were not, 
so far as we know, printed in any London newspaper :— 


When I set out for Rhodesia this time, I confess that I was a little 
apprehensive about the immediate future of the Colony, in spite of 
my knowledge of the courage and endurance of Rhodesians. But my 
stay here, brief as it has been, has entirely restored my confidence. 
I am to-day a happy man, who is convinced that far better times 
await Rhodesia, though neither I nor anyone can say whether these 
times will be in 12, 15, or 18 months. 

In the first place, I consider that Rhodesia has got through an 
unparalleled slump better than any country I know of, except Great 
Britain. Then, as regards the future, the following factors strike me: 
The two Rhodesias are about to have the best Governors in the British 
Empire—Southern Rhodesia, Sir Herbert Stanley and Northern 
Rhodesia, Sir Hubert Young. 


Sm HERBERT STANLEY was High Commissioner for South 
Africa before he went to govern Southern Rhodesia. If 

Mr. Thomas, the Dominions Secretary, had had 
eae and any sense of direction in South African affairs, 
or if he had had wise guidance from the 
permanent officials at the Dominions Office, 
he would have allowed Sir Herbert Stanley to retain the 
High Commissionership. This is now the most important 
office in the whole of South Africa and some of its former 
prestige would have been revived had it once more been held 
by a direct representative of the King in Rhodesia. But in 
spite of advice received from South Africa and probably in 
deference to the wishes of General Hertzog’s supporters 
the offices were not combined, and an opportunity was lost 
of consolidating what remains of British influence in the sub- 
Continent. It is to be hoped that the matter will be recon- 
sidered. Sir Herbert Stanley, late High Commissioner and 
present Governor of Southern Rhodesia, would be the right 
man for the post. In the interview from which we have 
already quoted, Sir Henry Birchenough, whose connection with 
the countries that now form the Union of South Africa and 
with Rhodesia is over thirty years old, spoke encouraging 
words about the general recovery of Cecil Rhodes’ country. 
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The railways, where a recent conference has brought peace, 
are on the upgrade, the airways are being financed for the 
benefit of the colony by the Alfred Beit Trust, and tobacco 
is improving. Sir Henry begged the inhabitants of Rhodesia 
to count their blessings— 


“Think of your success and not of your failures. People who have 
succeeded in two industries are capable of succeeding in half-a-dozen, 
if they set their minds to it.” 


He added that he did not think that the price of gold was 
going to drop. “I believe the stage is set for more prosperous 
times. The slump is not going to last for ever.” When the 
tide turns Rhodesia will get its full share of prosperity. But 
what we have all been anxious about is not so much the future 
of trade, though this is much affected by good government 
or bad, but of Rhodesia’s political future. 


THERE still remained something to be said. Sir Henry’s 
sage remarks applied thus far to the material prosperity 
Look North of Rhodesia. What of her soul? Are the 

British ideals of pure justice and uncorrupt 
government to go, is Rhodesia to sink to the level of her 
large neighbour in the South? Is her connection with the 
Mother Country to cease, or can she become the Canada of 
South Africa? Sir Henry Birchenough evidently thinks 
she can. 

In conclusion, may I give a watchword, or slogan, which I have 
been preaching ever since I came to Rhodesia: “ Look NortH For 
YOUR FUTURE, NoT SoutH.” Do not be tempted by the suggestion 
of possible, but by no means certain, immediate material benefits, 
to surrender a much greater ultimate future with all we have been 
working for since Mr. Rhodes’ day, all we have been building up. I 
mean the ideal of the Rhodesian people with British standards and 
British ideals. 

The words we have underlined are the key with which 
Rhodesia can unlock her future. The speaker is the last 
of the great Englishmen who worked with Milner and Rhodes 
for a British South Africa. The Union has been lost to the 
Empire by the cowardice and ignorance of successive British 
governments and by the lack of vigilance of the British 
press here and there, Rhodesia remains to us, Must it also 
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be absorbed by the ideas of Afrikander Bond? Listen 
to Sir Henry Birchenough :— 

One hears people say sometimes: “It is the fate of Southern 
Rhodesia to become a part of the Union, to be absorbed by the Union, 
and to become part of an increasing Dutch community.” 

Why? Do not let us accept any such view. On the contrary, 
instead of looking forward to absorption, let us strive for a still larger 
Rhodesia, to include Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
part of Tanganyika and the Northern part of the Protectorate, and so 
constitute a truly British permanent block to the north of the Union, 
a block essentially British in its character, permeated by all the ideas 
and ideals which Mr. Rhodes bequeathed to us, only greater in area 
and variety than even his great dream. [Our italics.] 

It is a vision to work for and to live for. The very spirit of 
Rhodes breathes in it. It is symptomatic of affairs in the 
Cape Province that Sir Henry Birchenough was the sub- 
ject of attack from the “Fusion” press for giving the 
authority of his great name and experience to this truly 


Rhodesian aim. 


Tue Parliamentary Committee on South African protec- 
torates, representative of the three political parties, issued a 

report on August 14. The problem it had to 
orient al consider was whether the request of the Govern- 
South Africa ment of the Union of South Africa that the 

control of the native territories, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland should be handed over to them, 
was to be acceded to. Lord Selborne was the Chairman, 
and Lord Buxton, Lord Lugard, Lord Lloyd and Sir Edward 
Grigg were among those serving. Other less instructed mem- 
bers are no doubt the cause of a certain lack of positiveness 
in the report, in which, however, a good deal of space is 
given to the legal and constitutional position and to the 
great changes made by the Statute of Westminster, the 
Status Act, the Seals Act, and all the paraphernalia of the 
Union’s budding republicanism. The Committee points out 
that the Act of Union, 1909, reserved certain powers to the 
King in Council. Article 20 said that the King might dis- 
allow any law within a year of proclamation. Article 25 
said that all bills “‘ to alter this schedule ”’ should be reserved 
for H.M.’s pleasure, while Section 35 dealt very fully with 
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the Cape native franchise. The Committee points out that 
since the Statute of Westminster and the South African 
Status Act became law, 


. native inhabitants of the Protectorates . . . can no longer regard 
the schedule of the South Africa Act of 1909 as their safeguard . . . 


and the Committee further states that the natives in the 
Protectorates are asking :— 

What is going to be the permanent and deliberately adopted policy 
of the Government and Parliament of the Union of South Africa 
towards all South African natives, whether at present living within the 
territories of the Union or within the territories of the Protectorates ? 
The Government of Great Britain is pledged to the natives 

in the Protectorates not to make a transfer to the Union 
until the natives themselves, and the whites living in the 
Protectorates have expressed their opinion, and the Com- 
mittee states that there is no pledge from Great Britain to 
the Union that such transfer must take place. They do not 
go further, pending some communication or other expected 
from the Hertzog Ministry. The report is of considerable 
value in clearing the path of false history. 


THE Manchester Guardian, chief organ of the Boers in England 
for over 40 years, has now discovered that they are not to 

. be trusted with natives. It is a pity that 
during all these vital formative they 
have discouraged British influence in the sub-continent, for 
that has always been the native’s sole bulwark against 
ill-treatment in South Africa. With the Boerification of 
justice the native inside the Union is once more beginning to 
suffer the ills from which we rescued him by means of the 
Boer War. The Manchester Guardian did not consider the 
position of the native in those days; what it supported was 
the wholly Dutch policy of the Afrikander Bond. That 
policy has nearly won, and the Boers have almost succeeded 
in driving the British out of the government of the country and 
in divorcing them from the administration of justice. British 
ideals linger in individuals, in the loyalists whom the Man- 
chester Guardian has always despised, and against whom it 
waged a bitter campaign for years. It is rather late in the 
day to discover, as our contemporary has just done, that 
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Boers cannot be trusted with native races. The followi 
passage, taken from the first leader in the Manchester Guardian 
on August 15, makes ironical comment on the policy of the 
paper since 1887 :— 


But at least British rule safeguards to the native certain conditions 
that he rightly holds fundamental to his welfare, and unless and until 
Union policy offers him the same assurance he is not likely on con. 
sultation to vote for transfer, nor is Parliament likely to approve it. 


“Tu las voulu Georges Dandin ”’! 


Ir was only last year that a window-dressing world conference 
was held in London, one of whose problems was the glut of 
. wheat. In that as in most other matters the 
ne ant conference totally failed, no one having any 
policy worth speaking of that anyone else 

would agree with. That was 1933. This is 1934 and the wheat 
glut has been reduced by bad harvests in many countries, 
Nature this year has shown her children what she can do 
when it comes to redressing over-production, or rather under- 
consumption. ‘‘ You won’t use my wealth,” she seems to 
say, ‘‘ very well then, you shall have poverty.” The summer 
has been droughty everywhere except where there were floods, 
and in the U.S.A. the dryness has caused a veritable desert to 
spread over several States. The wheat crop there is estimated 
at 480 million bushels as against an average 800 million. The 
drought was less serious in Canada, but still it has told. 
Europe also is estimated to have produced much less corn. In 
Russia a famine is expected, which will be worse than the 
famine of 1932. That country should not export, but the 
indifference of Russia’s rulers to the destitution of her own 
people may cause her to do so. Outside Europe and North 
America the crops will be good except in Australia, but China, 
largely owing to her chaotic state and general misgovernment, 
will need to import. It is comforting to know that France 
has all she requires when her North African colonies are taken 
into account; she still has a large quantity of wheat stored 
from former years, and no shortage is in sight. There is a 
Wheat Advisory Committee sitting in London. Is it too much 
to ask of the British representatives of that body that they 
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should consider the bulk purchase and storing of wheat in 
this country ? Mr. Darling wrote an article for us last year 
called Back to Joseph. How about considering Joseph’s 
methods before the price of wheat rises next year ? 


TuE negotiations between Russia and the Government of 
Manchuria for the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway by 
Russia have so far come to nothing. The 
Japanese Government has acted as an inter- 
mediary, adding her own weight to that of 
the Manchurian Government which she protects. The rail- 
way, which is, we imagine, really the property of those 
unfortunate Europeans—mostly French—who put up the 
money to build it, had formerly considerable strategic value 
for Russia, but since the brilliant Japanese campaign in 1932 
divorced that country from the chaos of modern China, it 
has been of no use to the Union of Soviets. The Russian 
Government therefore desire to sell their half-share to the 
country through which it runs, but there is a vast difference 
between the price asked and the sum offered. On July 25, a 
final offer was made by Manchuria, and on July 31 the 
answer from Russia proved to be unsatisfactory. It is now 
announced by the Manchurian Government that if negotia- 
tions fail altogether they will treat the Chinese Eastern 
Railway as an ordinary commercial company, subject to 
the laws of Manchuria, and no longer as a concern having 
an international status. There the matter stands. There 
has been some damage done to the line here and there, 
and this is stated by Russians to be deliberate. We need 
not necessarily believe them. They no doubt have reasons 
for desiring to discredit the Government of Manchuria, which 
has barred one of the main channels of their propaganda in 
the East, and has, with Japanese help, restored order in a 
country which had fallen into chaos ever since the Chinese 
Government became impregnated with Moscow doctrines 
The Russians, who have stolen the Lena Goldfields from the 
company that owns them, are indignant with the Japanese 


Russia and 
Japan 


_ for not paying the large price asked for the Chinese Eastern 


Railway. It is important to the whole world that there 
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should be no clash in the Far East. The only people who 
desire this conflagration are the Germans, though the 
Americans would not be sorry to see the dreaded Japanese 
involved in a conflict. 


Our Government took the wrong turn when at Washington, 
soon after the War, they dropped the Japanese alliance in 
order to please the United States. They took 
The Trade another wrong turn when they failed to 
ea recognise Manchuria as an independent State 
in 1932, and when they ignored Manchuria’s 
Emperor, Pu-Yi, who, formerly titular Emperor of China, is 
now de facto Emperor of a part of his ancestral domain, 
The result of this failure to salute the fait accompli is that 
we have no diplomatic representative in the Manchurian 
Empire, no consuls, and no methods of pushing our trade. 
This is all the more shortsighted from the fact that the 
Emperor Pu-Yi is known to be friendly to England, and 
anxious to be on good terms with us. It is an incredible 
fact that his sister and brother-in-law were living near London 
for a year, and only went home this spring, and that they 
received no form of official acknowledgment of their existence, 
This being the attitude of our Foreign Office, under Sir John 
Simon, the only thing for English people is to take separate 
action and to divorce themselves as publicly as possible from 
the policy of the British Government. The Federation of 
British Industry has felt this and is performing a great 
national service in sending over an industrial mission to 
Manchuria to study conditions in that country, and to see 
how far British industry can assist and supplement Manchurian 
industry. The mission will also go to Japan. Our aniti- 
Japanese press is very bitter about this mission, but The Times, 
which, though a fence-sitter about Manchuria, is not an 
unfriendly one, has written sympathetically of the enterprise. 
Conservative papers have cordially welcomed the move. 
There is certainly something for Englishmen to do in the 
Far East to counteract the appalling series of blunders made 
by successive Foreign Ministers, the most unfortunate of 
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Mr. RoosEVELT’s proclamation of August 9, ordering the sale 
of silver to Government in the U.S.A., caused a flurry. No 
one knew what the President was driving at, 
and indeed he does not seem exactly to know 
himself. Last May he issued a message on silver the conse- 
quences of which were very fully commented on by Mr. Beckles 
Willson in our August number. The recent flurry was caused 
by the lack of knowledge of United States policy, and the 
first effect it had was to send up the price of gold. This was 
because stockbrokers—a shortsighted race—jumped to the 
conclusion that Mr. Roosevelt meant to devalue the dollar. 
But it may be that the world is at last going to revert to the 
old policy of bimetallism, which was only abandoned during 
the last century. There is a powerful and vocal silver interest 
in the United States which presses for a rise in the price of 
silver. The dumb East, which has been ruined by the de- 
monetisation of silver and the spectacular fall in its price 
would be very much helped if the metal they use and hoard 
could be restored to something like its former purchasing 
power. India would never have become the prey of the 
Gandhis and Patels if our crass folly in demonetising silver in 
that country had not impoverished her. President Roosevelt, 
that incalculable autocrat, could by a stroke of the pen bring 
silver half-way back to her old position. The United States, 
the British Empire and Mexico are the only great silver 
producers, and are the arbiters in this matter. In this country 
we have been ruled by the gold interests. Is it not time that 
we thought less of the advice of those who have been palpably 
wrong, and studied the history of the days when bi-metallism 
was the universal practice ? 


Silver at Last ? 


Ir is significant that the first public utterance of the newly 
proclaimed President-Chancellor was made to a deputation 
ao of people from the Saar. Speaking to them on 
pete in the August 20, he said that it would be a happy 
hour when he could greet Saarlanders in their 

own province. There is no doubt that having so far failed 


_ in the attack on the independence of Austria, the Nazi 
_ Government feels that its credit is involved in getting a vote 
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next January from the people of the Saar in favour of the 
return of that district to Germany. Herr Hitler is beating 
the Nazi drum as loud as he can and as near the Saar border 
as he dares, in complete disregard to the undertaking made 
by his Government last May to refrain from propaganda, 
Perhaps those of our contemporaries who are bleating about 
the value of getting Germany to sign another ‘“ Locarno” 
pact will take note of the value of her existing signatures, 
Not content with speaking and sending agitators into the 
Saar to inflame the population, Herr Hitler is now having 
badges made for distribution, which have to be worn outside 
Saar territory, as they are forbidden inside. Before the 
advent of Herr Hitler there was no question but that the Saar 
would have voted for a return to its former allegiance, and 
if there is any doubt now it is owing to the deplorable doings 
of the Nazis in and out of Germany, and the disorder and 
poverty with which that country is threatened as the result, 
Mr. Knox, the Chief Commissioner in the Saar, has received 
from the League of Nations, under whose authority he works, 
permission to raise 2,000 police from neutral countries, 
These will hardly be enough for the job in hand, for the 
object of Herr Hitler is to create such a reign of terror that 
a free vote will be impossible. The Nondescript British press 
is addressing appeals to him to “ speak a moderating word.” 
Can the news of June 30 not yet have reached their offices, 
or have the events of that ghastly week-end already been 
forgotten ? 


THE tribal Irish of Southern Ireland have been exhibiting 
their usual form. We are so accustomed to their goings on 
; that we hardly pay any attention to them; 
—— or not enough, for it ill consorts with our dignity 
that we should perpetually endure the follies 
of this curious race without riposte. A letter in the Time 
of August 14, from Sir John Marriott, put the legal question 
of the ‘‘ secession’ that we hear so much about nowadays 
on its proper basis. 
The phrase “right of secession” is (with great respect to thos 


who use it) mere mischievous muddle-headedness. It means no more 
than this : that if any portion, great or small, of his Majesty’s Dominions 
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wishes to repudiate the authority of the Crown and so to withdraw 
from the Empire it may or may not be permitted to do so without the 
armed resistance of the Empire as a whole. The United States resisted 
the exercise of that “ right,” and its action has been generally approved 
by the ultimate tribunal—the Weltgericht. 
But the ‘‘ right’ of secession has a corollary, the “ right” 
of expulsion. 

I have long thought that in the case of Southern Ireland there was 
only one substantial argument against the exercise of the latter right. 
It is not Ulster. Ulster can, I imagine, look after itself; but if it 
cannot, it has the whole force of the Empire at its disposal, for the 
purpose of repelling the attacks of any foreign Power. 

But there are loyalists in Ireland outside Ulster. Since the con- 
clusion of the “Treaty” they have been subjected to undeserved 
suffering. Great Britain, despite long neglect of their claims, cannot 
now desert them. Should the patience of this country, under repeated 
insults, be exhausted ; should Great Britain deliberately decide to 
exercise the right of expulsion in respect of Southern Ireland, it is in 
honour bound to evacuate its nationals still resident in that country. 


Other countries—Greece is a notable example—have done 
this. 


NEARLY ninety years ago (in 1848) Carlyle wrote on this 
matter of the separation of Ireland from England, and he 
said much that deserves to be remembered. 
His views were expressed in a pamphlet on 
The Repeal of the Union. He believed it to be 
impossible to separate the two islands, seeing that Ireland 
cannot be towed to a safe distance in the Atlantic : 


For ... the island of Ireland stretches for a length of some 
300 miles parallel to that of Britain, with an Irish Channel between . . . 
the stern Destinies have laid upon England a terrible job of labour in 
these centuries, and will inexorably ... have it done... and it 
has been laid upon the poor English people . . . a heavier, terribler 
job of labour than any people has been saddled with in these genera- 
tions. Conquering anarchy; which is not conquerable except by 
weapons gained in Heaven’s armoury. ... Under which circum- 
stances, consider whether on any terms England can have her house 
cut in two ...% Not in any measure conceivable by the liveliest 
imagination that will be candid; England’s heavy job of work, in- 
exorably needful to be done, cannot go on at all, unless her back- 
parlour too belong to herself; with . . . a world just now fallen into 
bottomless anarchy parading incessantly through her back-parlour, no 
nation can go on with any work. . . . The candid Irish Confederation 
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admits . . . that England’s work will be effectually stopped by this 
occupation of her back-parlour; and, furthermore, that they, the 
Irish Confederation, mean to stop England’s work... . They .., 
and the finest peasantry in the world, armed with pikes, will stop 
all that... 


CARLYLE regretted that we had the misfortune to have 
alongside us such a people. He had no illusions about the 


Trish character : 


The Reluct 
atte gy , It is not the colour of the skin that determing 


the savagery of aman. He is a savage who in his sullen 
stupidity, in his chronic rage and misery, cannot know the facts of 
this world when he sees them ; whom suffering does not teach, but only 
maddens ; who blames all men and all things except the one only that 
can be blamed with advantage, namely, himself ; who believes on the 
hill of Tara or elsewhere, what is palpably untrue, being himself unluckily 
a liar, and the truth, or any sense of the truth, not in him ; who curses 
instead of thinks and considers ; brandishes his tomahawk against the 
laws of nature, and prevails therein as we can fancy and can see! Fruit. 
less futile insurrection, continual sanguinary broils and riots that makes 
his dwelling-place a horror to mankind, mark his progress from 
generation to generation. 


Carlyle believed that nature would do to the Irish people 
what she had done with other unadaptable and uncivilizable 
creatures : 


. . . though it (Repeal of the Union) make Ireland never so happy, 
it could not be conceded. . . Ireland and her happiness, it should with 
all clearness be made known to unreasonable noisy men, is a small 
matter compared with Britain’s and Ireland’s nobleness, or conformity 
to the eternal law—wherein alone can ‘ happiness’ either for Britain 
or Ireland be found. Ireland very much misunderstands her own 
importance at present. . . Deduct . . Ulster and the other analogous 
regions ; leave only the Ireland that clamours for repeal . . . and in 
spite of its size on the map and in the population returns, we must 


say that its place hitherto approaches amazingly to zero, so far as Britain } 


is concerned. . . . It was out of other regions than Tipperary that 
England built up her social constitution, wrote her literature, planted her 
Americas, subdued her Indias, spun her cotton webs, and got along 
with her enormous job of work so far. This is true and Tipperary 
ought to be made to know this. . . . For it behoves men to know 
what is fact in their position. . . . With fact against you, with . . . the 
Eternal Laws against you, what prosperity can you achieve ? Monster 
meetings, O’Connell eloquence, and Mullaghmast caps, cannot... 
alter the laws of the Universe ; not a whit ; the Universe remains pre- 


cisely what it was before the Mullaghmast cap took shape among — 


the headgear of men. 
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Tae rough words of Carlyle do not stand alone in history 
as the considered verdict on the tribal Irish. At the end 
of the sixteenth century, in 1596, the great 
poet Spenser wrote a prose work on the Irish— 
A View of the Present State of Ireland. It is 
all worth reading, but the following might have appeared in 
any newspaper which is open to frank discussion of national 


affairs, had any one the gift so to express themselves : 
There have been divers good plots devised, and wise counsels 

cast already, about reformation of that realm; but it is the fatal 
destiny of that land that no purposes, whatsoever are meant for her 
good, will prosper or take good effect, which, whether it proceed from 
the very genius of the soil, or influence of the stars, or that almighty 
God hath not yet appointed the time of her reformation, or that He 
reserveth her in this unquiet state still, for some secret scourge, which 
shall by her come unto England, it is hard to know but yet much to be 
feared. 

How prescient is the last phrase! Ireland has indeed been 

a scourge and source of weakness to England. She is still so. 

Her nearness makes it impossible for us to ignore her or to 

allow her to be occupied by another power. To return to 

Carlyle : 
... if, in the present cowardly humour of most ministers . . . and 
loud insane babble of anarchic men, a traitorous minister did consent 
... and conceding . . . even he, whether he saved his traitorous 
head or lost it, would have done nothing towards the Repeal of the 
Union. A law higher than that of Parliament .. . an Eternal Law 
proclaims the Union unrepealable in these centuries. England’s work, 
whatever her ministers be, till all her citizens cease, requires to be 
done. While a British citizen is left there is a protestor against our 
country being occupied by foreigners, a repealer of the Repeal. Not 
while British men walk erect in this island can ... an anarchic 
canaille be left at rifle practice in the other. 


Ireland 
340 Years Ago 


A sgss1on of the League of Nations will assemble on Septem- 
ber 7 at Geneva and it is stated as a fact that the Soviet 

: ... Government of Russia will apply for admission 
Red Chae to the League of Nations. The Russians are 
said to be confident that their application runs little risk of 
refusal. What an irony! Here is the most wicked Govern- 
ment of modern times, one established by crime and robbery, 
whose rulers have soaked their country in the blood of hun- 
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ruthless attacks on religion have caused the murder of thou- 
sands of priests and not a few bishops, whose prisons are 
designed as torture chambers and whose law courts are a 
travesty of justice, whose labour camps kill by brutality an 
uncounted mass of men every year. A Government whose 
ruthless and wholly inefficient planning has caused the deaths 
of yet more hundreds of thousands, whose crimes cry out to 
Heaven for vengeance, is hailed by the smug Liberal and 
Nondescript press of England as a colleague in the “ work for 
peace.” The advent of this nation, bloodstained and un. 


repentant to the League of Nations, which is supposed | 


to represent the higher morality in Foreign Affairs, is called 
a triumph for peace! The Economist, a Liberal weekly, had 
an article on Saturday, August 18, which, like the statements 
of Matilda, made the reader “gasp and stretch his eyes.” 
It is headed “A Bid for Peace,’ and is evidently written 
by a man with such well-fitting blinkers that he has not 
noticed the condition of Russia nor the successive murder 
campaigns indulged in by its rulers. The article is wholly 
favourable to the entry of Russia to the League :— 

“It would be a great event that, in the fifteenth year of the League's 


existence, one of the two empty chairs of the Council Table should be 
occupied by its intended incumbent.” 


It would be an “off set” to the departure of Japan and 
Germany. These Liberals are astonishing ; they appear only 
to think of the League in terms of musical chairs. As long asa 
chair is occupied that is all that counts. We are told that 
‘** Russia’s prospective entry into the League this year would 
be extremely good news in itself... .” But our Liberal 
contemporary is ecstatic over the notion of the “ Eastem 
Locarno.” If Russia joins the League, or even if negotiations 
ensue; if Germany agrees, etc., etc., The Economist will go 
home to his high tea quite happy. 


Moratity does not enter into the mind of this writer. He 
has no notion that Russia has to reform and put her house in 

order, and show her desire to be once more 
teal received among civilized men, before anyone 


should deal with her. All he is concerned with 


is bolstering up some sophistry or other which is dear to his 
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own party. T'he Economist has rightly been very severe about 
the Hitler week-end. But Herr Hitler’s crimes are nothing 
compared with what has gone on in Russia for seventeen years. 
Brutality to a few thousand Germans, and the murder of a few 
hundred has produced more effect on our Liberal Press than 
the vast slaughter and destruction still going on in Russia. 
What is the reason for this ?. Why are they indifferent to the 
death and torturing of professors and engineers in one country, 
and yet so upset by even their expulsion from another? Is 
it because the Liberal party needs to admire some enemy of 
the British Empire, and, as they have recently had to drop 
Germany, they cling all the more closely to Russia? It is 
very mysterious. The end of the article is like as the begin- 
ning. If Germany refuses the Eastern Locarno plan “ we 
shall be back to the system of alliances ”’ (alliances, it should 
be noted, are apparently far more wicked than massacres, 
according to the Liberal decalogue), and Germany is adjured 
“not to throw away the chance through a feeling of soreness and 
of some mistrust.” (Our italics.) Could misconception be 
greater ? Prussianised Germany girding on her shining armour 
and the bespectacled British Liberal offering her bird-seed. 
What a world, and how do we survive in it ? 


We have often dwelt upon the moral and material losses 
accruing to this country since the institution of the fatal 
League of Nations at Geneva, but it is as well 
yy eee Cost for us also to remember that we pay large sums 

of cash for the pleasure of losing our prestige 
and our property. British taxpayers will pay some £10,000 
more next year for the League than this year, owing to the 
withdrawal of Japan and Germany. The total share of Great 
Britain for the next year is £200,000. The contributions of 
the rest of the Empire are not included in this sum. The 
League budget reaches the vast sum of £2,000,000. The 
secretariat alone costs a million and numbers 627 persons ! 
Thirty-two countries are in arrears. That is to say that more 
than half the States adhering to the League do not pay. Why 
should they when they attend and vote quand méme ? Among 
the States who did not pay in full last year were China, Hun- 
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gary, Italy, Poland and Yugo-Slavia. Nicaragua, Bolivia and 
Honduras have defaulted for twelve years ; Peru has only paid 
one subscription in fourteen years. Is it not time to confine 
the voting power of the League to paying members, in pre- 
paration for the happy day when we shall be able to put the 
whole thing on a more reasonable basis ? 


Every student of international affairs who mixes with his 
fellows knows the difficulty of making people understand the 
difference between the League of Nations, an 
international body established at Geneva after 
the war, to which Great Britain and her 
Dominions adhere, and the League of Nations Union, a propa- 
gandist pacifist body, which has branches in many parts of 
England and Scotland, and holds meetings and passes resolu- 
tions of a political nature. The idea firmly fixed in the minds 
of many people is that this Union is actually the League 
itself, and, desirous of supporting the international league, 
they become members of the purely British Union. Now 
the Union is not only not the League, but it does not always 
support what is done at Geneva. This Union, if one may 


The Union and 
the League 


judge by its publications and what is said at its meetings, | 


appears to be controlled by the Pacifists who existed in this 
country in large numbers before the war, when they were 
associated with what was known as the Cocoa Press, which 
worked overtime for Prussianism in Germany and Pacifism 
in England. The cocoa manufacturers are also to the fore 
in this Union, and as they continue to wish to disarm this 
country, we may assume that they have not changed their 
views. We call attention to a letter in this number which 
deals with the confusion between the Union and the League, 
and which gives an instance of the reluctance of the Press 
to correct a mistaken statement on the matter. 

We think the matter so important that we are issuing it 
as a leaflet, and we shall be very glad to forward copies to 
any readers who may wish to distribute them. 


THE old game played by the sheltered trades against the 
unsheltered trades has ended in a victory for the sheltered 
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trades. The railway companies have been forced to restore 
part of the cuts made in 1931, or to face a strike which 
would have irretrievably damaged them. The 
cost to the railway companies of the new 
wages agreement is estimated to be about 
£1,100,000. It comes into force next January. The com- 
panies were between the devil and the deep sea. A strike 
would have meant that goods would have taken to the road. 
The Railway Union leaders either do not realize what this 
would mean to their followers, or they wish for the discontent 
of unemployment in order to lead to nationalisation and the 
general revolution that some of them work for. The railways 
are still far from prosperous. Their net revenue is about 
24 per cent. on the total capital of the four companies. And 
over three hundred million pounds received no dividend 
last year. Unless the men’s leaders want to make the rail- 
ways crash it is difficult to see why they have forced this 
increase in expenditure. 


The Devil and 
the Deep Sea 


In England we are proud of our achievement in a time of 
difficulty. We have a vast number of workless. We have 
seen that they do not suffer—much. That 
is, we have provided them with all the necessi- 
ties of existence. We have kept their children in good health, 
and, by prodigious financial expenditure, we have, as the 
phrase goes, ‘‘ kept them going.” But we have not yet got 
down to the major problem of what to do with them in the 
future. Tens of thousands have been absorbed by the 
improvement in home trade, due to the very mild protection 
we have afforded our industries. Are we going to sit down 
and wait for Mr. MacDonald’s dream of a revival of world 
trade to materialize, or for the next war which would start 
our ship-building yards, factories, munition and other works 
going ? How about that last two million workless? Are 
we going, by our careful dole arrangements, to keep them 
and their families in the derelict areas? Are we going to 
allow the railways to follow the mines into dereliction ? 
The mines have succumbed because other methods of creating 
power than by coal have been found more economical, and 


Unemployment 
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also because our products are no longer wanted abroad as 
they were in the days when England was the world’s factory, 
The main reason for this is that other countries wished to 
keep their wealth within their own borders, and preferred 
to see their farmers and peasants buying and selling at home, 
A secondary reason is that English goods cost more than 
others, largely owing to the cost of our so-called social ser. 
vices. Briefly, that is the position. What are we going to 
do? The first requirement is that we should understand 
what has happened. 


A USEFUL article appeared in The Times on August 22, 
which gave an analysis of unemployment figures, as far as 
we knew them, before the war. The writer 
has come to the conclusion, which he supports 
with evidence, that before 1914 our unemploy- 
ment figures were about 7 or 8 per cent., making some 800,000 
unemployed. He asks us to consider this figure in relation 
to the present one of about two million. This latter figure 
has been ascribed to various causes, and some “ have made 
it a text for discourses upon the collapse of capitalism.” The 
writer we quote from approaches the matter from the employ- 
ment statistics rather than from those of unemployment. 
From 1881-1911 the gainfully occupied rose from 43 to 45.1 
per cent. of the population, and from 1921-31 they rose from 
45.2 to 47.2 per cent. Many people will be surprised by these 


The Male 
Population 


figures which show that employment has increased pro- ' 


portionately. They are partly, but not wholly, due to the 
entry of women into industry. But statistics can be the 
most misleading things in the world. In 1931 some 570,000 
extra males, over and above the normal increase to be expected 
from the growth of the population, were seeking employment, 
as compared with 1921. Why ? 


The answer is to be found in the often neglected data about our 
population. It was not a question of large numbers of adults deciding 
to look for jobs for the first time, but of an increase of adults as com- 
pared with children. In 1881 children under 15 formed more than 4 
third of our entire population ; in 1931 they were less than a quarter 
of it. 


The change has been a long time coming. It was hidden | 
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by the effects of compulsory education, and by raising the 
school age to fourteen. The forecasts of the male population 
aged 14 and over show that these are fast outstepping the 
growth of the total males. The writer issues a grave warning 
against laissez faire. ‘‘ There are several practical solutions,” 
he says, ‘“‘ but drift is not one of them.” 


ReaDERS of Lord Lloyd’s second volume of Egypt Since 
Cromer, which was reviewed in our August number, will be 
concerned though not surprised to see that 


+ oral signs are showing of another Foreign Office 
deal’ with the Government of Egypt. When 


Sir Austen Chamberlain negotiated a third 
abortive Treaty with the Egyptian Prime Minister in 1923, 
the latter was driven from office as a result and the Wafdist 
leader, Nahas Pasha took his place. According to the Times 
of August 4th, Nahas Pasha has once more started to beat the 
big Wafdist drum on a political tour— 


“with the intention of impressing Sir Miles Lampson, the High Com- 
missioner, who goes on leave in a fortnight’s time and who is popularly 
expected to return in the autumn with matured plans for reforming 
the political situation in Egypt.” The police prescribe strict con- 
ditions for Nahas Pasha’s activities . . . his supporters refused to obey 
the conditions ; minor riots occurred and the police were compelled 
to fire on crowds both at Port Said and at Ismailia with the result that 

a number of persons are in hospital. . . . Political opinion is urgently 

seeking means to effect a radical change in the situation. Nahas 

Pasha refuses to co-operate on equal terms with the other sections 

of the Opposition, and persists in declaring that the Wafd alone can 

properly represent Egypt.” 

Of course he does, experience has taught him that he 
may be shortly be presented with another golden opportunity 
of assuming power. To all apperance, the old oft-told story 
is about to be repeated ; a treaty with the moderate section 
of Egyptian opinion is in negotiation; concessions will be 
wrung from the British Government which Egypt will reject 
and the Wafd will romp in at the ensuing election, while 
the treaty will go the way of its predecessors. The Times 
suggests that educated people are disappointed at Nahas’s 
repeated failures to seize “opportunities.” It is doubtless 
disturbing to the negotiators that the atmosphere of peace 
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and goodwill should thus be ruffled, but why should they expect 
Nahas Pasha to play their game instead of his own? Accord- 
ing to the Times Cairo Correspondent “he has qualities of 
courage and consistency which are rare in Egyptian 
politicians.” In other words he knows his own mind and is 
determined to get what he wants, which is office. Now 
that he has shown his hand, is it too much to hope that 
we shall refuse to play it for him ? 


Supporters of Indian Home Rule were excessively annoyed 
by the publication in the Morning Post on July 19 of an article 
called Ranji’s Farewell to Life. In this an 
account was given of the last days of the late 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, which showed that 
he had been so much affected by the order publicly given him 
by the Viceroy to refrain from expressing an adverse opinion to 
the British Government’s policy of Home Rule for India that 
he retired home and died of grief. Anyone who knows India 
knows that the natives of that country have over and over 
again died from a far less cause than so great and public an 
affront as that received by the Jam Sahib. Students have 
been known to die after being rebuked by teachers, and the 
thought of a possible blow has killed other Indians. The 
rumpus about this story did not come from people who 
believed it to be impossible, but from people who wished the 
untravelled English to disbelieve it. It was an awkward 
affair for the Home Rulers. Here were they trying to get 
Mr. MacDonald’s Socialist Indian policy through a Con- 
servative House of Commons, and here was a tiresome Indian 
fellow, who had first expressed his dissent and then died when 
he had been told to shut up. There was in connection with the 
affair a very curious breach of journalistic good manners. 
Those who wished to contradict the story did not write to the 
Morning Post. They ran a campaign against the writer of 
the story in another paper. Many denials, bearing a kind of 
official look, streamed into The Times (a Home Rule paper), 
and the Morning Post was voted a bore by Tadpole and Taper. 
It was curious that denials of the Morning Post's account of 
Ranji’s death should be sent to The Times. The Morning Post 


A Breach of 
Etiquette 
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received confirmation of its story from Mr. C. J. Rush, 
a life-long friend of Ranji’s, and on August 10 their 
original correspondent answered the letters which the writers 
had addressed to The Times. The case he made out is a very 
strong one. 


Tue writer had no difficulty at all in dealing with those who 
had been prodded into the Indian fray by Tadpole and Taper. 

The miost important of these critics was 
ae 4 Mr, Wild, the biographer of the late Jam 

Sahib. Mr. Wild ranged himself with the 
attackers of the Morning Post, and wrote to The Times to say 
that the relations between the Viceroy and Ranji had remained 
good after the snub. No one had said otherwise. The point 
was not whether the personal relations had remained 
courteous, but whether the Jam Sahib made up his mind to 
die after he had received it. This is, in Mr. Wild’s own book, 
what he said of the last days of Ranji. The book is called 
The Biography of Ranjitsinhji, and it has a foreword by the 
present Jam Sahib. It is the official biography of a great 
Indian Prince. Here is Mr. Wild’s own account of the return 
of Ranji to his Principality immediately after the blow had 
been received :— 


On the only occasion that the Jam Sahib spoke about it (the Vice- 
roy’s rebuke), he said : ‘‘ I accepted His Excellency’s dictum.” There 
was the revelation of the depth of his sorrow, which filled his heart 
more than anger. Many were deceived by his attitude and protested 
that he was little changed. But even the servants noticed, on his 
return to Jamnagar, that something was wrong. He played bridge in 
the train, but it was a brave effort and hardly successful. 

When he arrived back on the morning of the 27th, he was met at 
the station by Digvijaysinhji (his heir)... . 

“* The very man I wanted to see,” said the Jam Sahib, and proposed 
immediately a trip round the city. His words were significant, and 
throughout the whole of the day his conversation, now remembered in 
every detail, had a tragic meaning. 

“ Let us go through our Jamnagar for the last time,” he said. But 
Digvijaysinhji thought he was referring to his forthcoming departure 
for England. . . . But his phrases were ambiguous and when he was 
asked what he meant he only answered with a smile. 


But the following passages are even more significant. No 
one who reads them could doubt that the Jam Sahib 
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meant to die, and that his biographer was convinced 
of this. 
Farewell As they drove round the city he gave final instruc. 
tions. He told his nephew to build a new market here, 
a bank there. ‘‘ Build six new roads,” he said, ‘‘ but don’t tarmac 
the Palace roads until the last... .” 

They drove to Bedi, past Rozi Island. . . past Cambridge Gardens, 
reminiscent of youth . . . . Sitting in the car at Bedi he gave final instruc. 
tions. . . . It was as if he knew he would not have another chance of 
passing on his wishes, as if he were handing over his work at that moment, 

Returning, they spoke about a house for Digvijaysinhji. 

He waved a hand at the Jam Palace. “ There is your abode,” he 
said, “‘ I want you to live there. Don’t build any more houses and don’t 
live anywhere else.” . . . But then he made a curious remark, “ But I 
have not been able to do anything for your brothers,” he said, “‘ so give 
them houses when you can.” 

It was noted that he did not command Digvijaysinhji to live in 
the Jam Palace. Rather, he pleaded with him, It was as if he had 
already handed over control. . . . 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Wild, when he wrote this, and 
the present Jam Sahib, when he gave the biography his 
blessing, meant us to understand that the blow over the heart 
administered by Lord Willingdon was mortal. 


Ir we wish to know what orders the party wire-pullers have 
received in regard to Indian policy we have only to turn to 
pages of The Times. That great paper, whose 
The ,. steadfast record in opposing Irish Home Rule 
Government’s 
Indian Policy. Was one of the most honourable events in the 
history of journalism, is now sitting at the feet 
of those who wish to see Indian Home Rule declared. Praise 
of Mr. MacDonald’s disruptionist policy is constant. Blame 
for those who see disaster in an Eastern Ireland containing 
300 million people is severe. On August 10 the first leader 
was largely devoted to praise of the Indian Viceroy, Lord 
Willingdon, who has recently spent some time in England, 
where he is believed to have brought his pleasant manners 
and general popularity to bear on various recalcitrants, both 
in London and Manchester. He returned to India on August 
11. This, on August 10, was made the occasion of an article 
which was evidently written to enhearten the Nondescripts, 
ie., the former Conservatives who are longing to change 
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their party raiment for a coat of many colours. But praise 
of the Indian Socialist policy and the Liberal Viceroy who 
promotes it was not the most interesting part of the leader. 
This lay in the passage which somewhat ambiguously in- 
formed the world that, without waiting for the report of the 
Joint Select Committee, the Government is preparing its 
Indian Home Rule Bill. This was suspected, but not known 
for certain until The Times printed the following curious 
passage :— 

But is there any reason in common sense or in honesty why a 
provisional India Constitution Bill should not have been in preparation 
at any time during these last two years ? . . . The White Paper itself, 
as every commentator remarked when it was published, was cast in a 
form which could very quickly be translated into the clauses of a 
Bill. . . . It was altered again and again, no doubt, as the White 
Paper assumed its final shape. It may well be altered still further by 
the revising hand of the Joint Select Committee. (Our italics.) 

It was not for nothing that the Joint Select Committee was 
packed. It was, as the above clearly shows, so that the 
already existing draft of the Indian Home Rule should be 
altered as little as possible. Observe the condescending 
“Tt may well be altered.”” How very, very good of dear Mr. 
MacDonald to allow a Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to add a comma or dash to his Socialist scheme. 


We commend the Duchess of Atholl’s thoughtful article to 
the notice of the Nondescripts and their constituents. The 
idea that you can ‘“‘somehow”’ get all the 
“best ’’ people to work together in a Govern- 
ment is not new. Coalition has always been 
dear to the heart of Tadpole and Taper, for in it they see the 
paradise of their fond hopes, a place where political intrigue 
reigns, and from which political principles are banished. 
This is what Disraeli put into the mouth of Coningsby about 
a similar situation 100 years ago :— 


“Sir Joseph ... for his part should be happy to witness an 
union of the best men of all parties, for the preservation of peace and 
order, without any reference to any particular opinions. .. . Sir 
Joseph was much astonished when Coningsby . . . told the worthy 
Baronet that he looked upon a government without distinct principles 
of policy as only a stop-gap to a widespread and demoralizing anarchy ; 
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that he for one could not comprehend how a free government could 
endure without national opinion to uphold it. . . .” 


We have underlined the word free because the Duchess of 
Atholl makes just this point that parties are essential to the 
working of our free constitution. Coningsby’s next observa. 
tion to Sir Joseph, who wished to “‘ preserve peace and order,” 
was direct and to the point :— 


“What do you mean to conserve? Do you mean to conserve 
things or only names, realities or merely appearances ? ” 


What the Nondescripts would effect, should they prevail 
in the councils of the party, would be to get rid of the “ best 
men,” for these have principles, and the better the men 
the stronger the hold on them of their ideals. 


In a recent number of Ordre, M. Emile Bure quoted a speech 
of M. Clemenceau’s in which, in grave and noble accents, 


he used the lesson of the fall and extinction 


ty etna of Ancient Greece as a warning to France that 


her culture and her true greatness would not 


save themselves : 

The world formerly knew a people, few in numbers but trans. 
cendant by the nobility and beauty of their thought and by the intensity 
of the educative action thay have had over mankind. This was the 
Greek miracle. . . . What pages could be written if the réle of Athens 
in the history of human thought could be set down ! 

How did it occur, how could it again occur, that so harmonious 
an assembly of great powers of thought and of expression should 
animate a people most rapid in action and speech ; a people who were 
also most thoroughly prepared to weigh, understand and measure ! 
. . . How did it come about that this people had not the strength to 
endure ? Why did the Greeks only appear in history to vanish like 
a flash of lightning between the two nights, that of degenerate Asia 
and that of the still closed West ? 

Why could the Hellenes, whose Doric hardness was softened by 
Ionic grace not maintain themselves against the double effort of Asia 
and of Romanised Europe ? It was, alas, because they had not suffi- 
cient sense of the value of the Hellenic nation, it was because, capable of 
stopping Asia at Marathon and at Salamis by two incomparable feats 
of arms, their internal disorders, which never ceased, delivered them 
exhausted to the Macedonians ; it was, in fact, that, fallen from the 
high virtue of action, they yielded themselves in degeneration to the 
redoubtable ailment of Idealism which forces the tired mind to the 
extreme delirium of Sophism, where even the most powerful and valiant 

energy is enervated. 
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This speech was made at Amiens in 1907 in honour of René 
Goblet. While the great Frenchman was speaking, and as if 
to illustrate his words, a group of Socialists kept up a per- 
petual din by singing the Internationale. France, like Eng- 
land, has her sophists, her anarchy makers. Even the war 
has not taught sense to those who have none. Nor honour 
to the dishonest. 


At the time of writing, the last and deciding Test Match 
is in progress at the Oval. The Australians have broken 
many records through the master-batsman 
Bradman and his able supporter Ponsford. 
It would seem that however valiant a fight our batsmen 
may make, an Australian victory, and with it the conquest 
of the ‘“‘ Ashes,” is in sight. lf so, let us warmly congratulate 
our visitors on their magnificent success—the better side will 
most surely have won. The progress of the tour has given 
the man in the street food for thought. He wonders if the 
old country has really made the best use of her resources. 
In the first place, the deplorable controversy over leg-theory 
bowling, while depriving us of the two bowlers most likely 
to bring us victory, has never been satisfactorily settled. 
While there is no reason to suppose that the Australians in 
1932-33 suffered more harm physically from Larwood and 
Voce than our batsmen from Gregory and Macdonald on a 
former occasion, the man in the street is not happy about the 
suggestion that he is gaining his end by intimidation. He is, 
however, not in a position to judge how far this Australian 
contention is correct, and he can only look for mformation and 
guidance to the authorities, in this case the M.C.C. They, 
it would seem, have endeavoured to pour oil on the troubled 
waters by a contradictory policy, and it is highly desirable 
that they should declare if they consider leg-theory bowling 
to be (a) a fair form of attack, and (b) desirable in the interests 
of the game itself and of the spectators. Again, the home 
side is a heterogeneous one, completed only on the morning 
of the match. They are expected to compete on equal terms 
with a side which plays together every day. Would it not 
be possible to devise some method whereby the counties 
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surrendered for the whole season the players required for an 
England team, who, by touring the counties, would help 
to make up any resulting financial losses. However, these 
are matters which can be pondered at leisure. Our present 
thoughts are of a splendid cricket season drawing to a close, 
in which lovers of the game have found much to applaud, 
and but little to condemn. 


Notuine has changed more in the habits of our people 
than that in regard to undressing in public. We do not 
iil cate refer to the general relaxation of morals, or 
Health the advertised indecency of much of our 
fiction. We refer to the garments of the body, 
not those of the soul. Fifty years ago mixed bathing was 
unknown and we were lowered into the sea in bathing 
machines in order not to have to expose ourselves on the 
beach. And let us own that bathing machines were very 
luxurious. They went into 3 ft. of water and the bather could 
swim from the start instead of having that distressing walk 
over shingles. Now thete is a kind of rivalry as to how much 
of the body that is to show, and the most fearful exhibitions 
of flesh are seen in seaside resorts. This has led to some 
controversy as to the value of the much-advertised “sun 
bathing.” The battle over decency has apparently been lost, 
for the present. A valuable piece of advice was given to those 
about to sunbathe by Doctor Watson Smith in his presi- 
dential address to the British Medical Association on July 24. 
The importance of sunlight could not, he said, be over- 
estimated, but he added the following warning :— 

“It is desirable, however, to impress upon the community that 
while the sun is our greatest natural friend it can, if regarded with 
disrespect or insolence, become an equally potent foe. It is the 
duty of the medical profession to advise that moderation is essential 
to the successful practice of any theory. 

** Not only does an excessive exposure to lightrays, whether natural 
or artificial, entail fatigue and exhaustion, but it also produces early 
degeneration of the skin, such as may be seen in sailors.” [Morning 
Post report. Our italics.] 

We advise our young beauties, some of whom are eager to 
expose their persons to the rays of the sun, to read and mark 
these words. Sun exposure is undoubtedly ageing, as may be 
seen by looking at those who are constantly subject to it, and 
it is not at all certain that it is wholesome, except in measured 
doses. The craze, like other crazes, will pass, and then we 
may reach the happy medium between Victorian mufflings 
and Georgian nudities. 
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“SUB-LABELS” 


It is now some two months since a hundred Conservative 
Members of Parliament published a statement in favour of 
permanent co-operation between the supporters of the 
National Government, and declared their hope that such co- 
operation would lead eventually to the formation of a National 
Party. It may be said frankly that comment would have 
been made earlier than now, and by more voices than one, had 
there not been widespread desire to avoid adding to the 
disturbance of party unity caused by its publication ; but the 
statement raises such big issues that, late though it is, some 
comment seems necessary. 

The Manifesto, as is well known, followed on a year of 
propaganda in favour of a National Party by the “ National” * 
periodical and a “ National Unity Association,” called into 
existence for the declared purpose of promoting and supporting 
“National Unity in Government as definitely opposed to the 
old Party system.” 

The Manifesto, though recognising the need for a gradual 
advance, declares its goal to be the same. Regret is expressed 
that it has not yet been possible to give the ideal of permanent 
co-operation, ‘“‘a more definite form by dropping the sub- 
labels of Conservative, Liberal, and Labour, which distinguish 
persons but have ceased to differentiate between the policies 
of supporters of the Government ”’ ; and while the Manifesto 
recognises ‘“‘ the value that the old Party traditions had in 
the past,”’ its signatories feel “that they have small bearing 
on the problems of the present day. We are not concerned 
whether our leaders have in that past, so near in time but so 
remote in fact, been Conservative, Liberal, or Labour. What 
we require from them is the same loyalty to the system of 
National Government which we feel ourselves.” 

The first point to be noted in the Manifesto is a regrettable 

* This is a publication that calls itself “ National” because it supports 


the idea of a party of that name. It has no connection with this Review.— 
Ep., N.R. 
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lack of appreciation of the value of the Party system as such. 
The system, of course, may be abused ; it may make cleavages, 
may lead to recriminations, to unworthy party manceuvring, 
but at least the existence of Parties connotes the right of men 
and women to form associations for the promotion of whatever 
political principles they may hold dear. As such, it has been 
the medium through which for centuries all constitutional 
liberties have been won in this and other countries. It is a 
right, however, which no longer exists in Russia, Italy or 
Germany, and it is clear that we should be deprived of it under 
Sir Oswald Mosley, and that it would at least be gravely 
restricted, if not abolished, under Sir Stafford Cripps. Is 
this the moment, therefore, at which men and women who 
value constitutional government should seek to belittle it ? 

The second point which calls for comment is the suggestion 
that differences in principle between Conservative, Liberal, 
and Labour are so slight that they may be dismissed as mere 
“ sub-labels ” which no longer count for anything. Granted 
that, in face of the menace of dictatorship, supporters of a 
National Government may hope to find a valued uniting bond 
in a determination to uphold the parliamentary system ; 
granted that they have taken the first steps together in re- 
casting our fiscal methods ; granted further that an increas- 
ingly dangerous situation abroad requires the utmost possible 
unity at home; have the signatories to the Manifesto assured 
themselves that Liberal and Labour supporters of the Govern- 
ment are at one with them in matters vital to the welfare of 
the nation not merely in past times but at the present day ? 
Are they agreed, for instance, as to the need not only for 
maintaining our parliamentary system, but for strengthening 
it by the reform of the powers and the personnel of the Upper 
Chamber? And is this question not more urgent than ever 
before, in view of the fact that our parliamentary system is 
threatened as it has not been for centuries ? 

Again, are Liberal and Labour supporters at one with 
their Conservative colleagues in regard to the need for strength- 
ening our defence forces ? All pressure to this end has come 
from Unionist benches, and apparently not all the signa- 
tories to the Manifesto are agreed among themselves as to the 
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need for an increase in the Air Force. Yet what question is 
of more pressing moment to-day than national defence ? 

National unity, if it is to be worth anything, must be based 
on clearly thought-out and defined principles. If not—and 
the Manifesto gives no more indication of recognition of this 
truth than does the “‘ National ’—principle will be replaced 
by opportunism, and opportunism must lead to vote- 
catching. 

It is indeed illuminating to find the “ National,” in its July 
number, at last recognising the right of those they describe 
as “‘ Nationals ” to know “ on what issue and policy they will 
be invited to take the field’?! Could there be a clearer case 
of putting the cart before the horse than for over a year to 
advise men and women to form a National Party before 
attempting to enquire for what policy such a Party would 
stand ? Even now there is no mention in the ‘ National ”’ of 
the principles on which its policy should be based. 

And it tells us that the Chairman of the Conservative 
Party has announced his unconditional acceptance of an 
Anonymous Fund for the support of a Party without either 
principles or policy ! 

It may be argued, however, that, as the Conservatives are 
likely to form the bulk of a National Party, the policy it would 
pursue is likely to be in the main Conservative. Because the 
one policy put forward by the National Government at the 
General Election of 1931 was restoration of our trade by 
limitation of imports, long advocated by Unionists, it is 
commonly held that the policy of the National Government 
has in the main been a Conservative one. The adoption of a 
Protective policy after eighty years of Free Trade is certainly 
a great matter, and the dropping of the Land Tax is another 
valued concession to Unionist supporters. But a price 
has had to be paid in the passage of the London Passen- 
ger Transport Act, and the prolongation of the Coal 
Mines Act—both of them legacies from a Socialist Govern- 
ment. The Petroleum Act appears to be a further 
concession to Socialist opinion ; while the new Unemployment 
Assistance Board, though following on pressure exercised by 
Conservative members from one distressed area, gives effect 
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to the Liberal policy of making relief of the able-bodied 
unemployed a national charge. 

The biggest price of all, however, will be demanded of 
Conservatives if the Government of India Bill, to be intro- 
duced next session, is not a drastic modification of a White 
Paper which is based on the pledges of the late Socialist 
Government. 

Moreover, though Conservatives gladly welcome the 
support to the Protective policy given by National Liberals 
and National Socialists, can they be sure that the policy for 
which they have striven so long is being made fully effective ? 
Delay in introducing it, due to the need for converting Free 
Trade colleagues, led to considerable “ forestalling” by 
foreign exporters, which for a time deprived many British 
producers of much of the expected benefit. Again, the brief 
period for which duties on foreign steel were originally fixed 
delayed restoration of confidence and initative in the industry ; 
while the German Agreement, with its reduction of duties on 
many foreign manufactures, has led to a considerable increase 
of these imports, not only from Germany but from other 
countries enjoying the benefit of the “‘ most favoured nation ” 
clause. The Danish agreement, in like manner, practically 
stabilised the duty on foreign eggs, to the grievous harm of 
the poultry farmer. 

Admittedly these agreements aimed at stimulating coal 
exports. But Tariff Reformers have been bred in the faith 
that the best means of helping the coal industry is to ensure 
the greatest possible activity in British factories, and their 
aim has been that we should pay for our imports of raw 
material and such food as we cannot grow ourselves, by exports 
of manufactures rather than of raw material and of a wasting 
asset, such as coal. To emphasise the need for coal exports is 
to approach the subject from a Free Trade angle, as such 
exports necessarily require imports to pay for them. 

Finally, the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933 makes it a 
condition of the limitation of agricultural imports, that the 
industry shall have in operation or preparation a scheme for 
the reorganisation of the marketing of the home product. As 
a result, thousands of farmers have voted for schemes without 
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understanding them, as the only means of securing effective 
protection. Few would deny that agricultural marketing 
often needs improvement, but in view of the crushing burden 
the Milk Scheme is placing on many producers of milk for 
liquid consumption, is it fair to press other sections of agri- 
culture into further schemes before farmers have had more 
experience in drafting them ? Is it, indeed, quite consistent 
with unconditional General Election pledges of limitation of 
imports that this condition should have been imposed ? 

And if the Government had taken early steps to end the 
dumping of agricultural products from Russia—action 
required of them by the General Election pledge to secure the 
farmer against dumping—would there have been the calami- 
tous fall in butter prices which we have been officially told 
is the cause of the troubles in the milk industry ? Would the 
Scottish farmer have had to suffer the terrible loss his oats 
cultivation has brought him ? Would, moreover, agricultural 
depression not have been greatly relieved in the Dominions 
and in the Argentine, and other foreign countries which 
produce and trade with us on normal lines? By admitting 
these products at cut-throat prices to our great market, we 
have inflicted grave injury not only on our own farmers 
but on farmers in all the great primary-producing countries. 

Yet the President of the Board of Trade, in introducing 
last March a new Russian Trade Agreement, which at long last 
provides some anti-dumping machinery, though of a dis- 
appointingly dilatory character, showed himself unaware 
that any British industry—agricultural or otherwise—was 
suffering from Russian dumping, by expressing the belief 
that he would not be called upon to utilise this machinery. 
He had apparently not been informed that his Department 
had for a fortnight previously been in receipt of a request from 
a manufacturing industry to utilise the anti-dumping clause 
on its behalf. No action, it is understood, has been taken. 

Is it not clear, therefore, that it has proved difficult for a 
National Government to give prompt, consistent, and full 
effect to the protective policy ? And if this is so, does it not 
impose a solemn obligation on Conservative supporters to 
exercise continuous vigilance in the interests of those who 
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returned them on the basis of limitation of imports generally, 
and of security from dumping in particular? And how is 
this vigilance to be exercised by working for a National Party 
on an undefined basis ? 

Lack of definition, moreover, may have its dangers before 
it has been tried and found wanting. This is an age in which 
many youthful voters are taking their first steps into the 
political arena. Is it surprising that, in doing so, they should 
ask for a clear definition of the goal? This is all the more 
necessary because an appeal in no uncertain language comes 
to them from other quarters. How, in these circumstances, 
can an undefined policy hope to attract many young people ? 
Has not, indeed, ambiguity of policy—or weakness, as in the 
case of India—already driven not only young Conservatives, 
but some older ones, into Fascist ranks ? Are Conservatives 
who value the constitution and the other principles for which 
they stand, content to see the forces working for Fascist 
dictatorship steadily increase, largely at the expense of their 
Party ? Yet it may well be difficult for a composite Govern- 
ment to give a clear and vigorous lead in policy. 

And if an unequivocal definition of aim is needed to stem 
the drift of Fascism, courageous proclamation of facts is 
equally necessary to make effective headway against Social- 
ism. But how can the defects of Socialist administration, as 
revealed from 1929 to 1931, be made clear under present 
circumstances ? Emphasis on these defects at a recent bye- 
election caused heart-burnings, it is said, and insistence on a 
rigidly combined front on subsequent occasions. 

Even more necessary, however, is it that the electors of 
this country should be told the facts in regard to the appalling 
miseries Socialism has brought to Russia. Evidence of 
increasing and terrible food shortage has been accumulating 
since 1931; and from November, 1932, onwards, journalists 
with eyes to see, and tongues not afraid to utter, have told of 
famine, due to Government requisitions of grain, from which 
it has been estimated that millions of people, more especially 
peasants, perished last year. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
speaking in the House of Lords on July 25th, put the figure at 
no less than six millions. Soviet official announcements of 
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drought this summer make it probable that a tragedy on an 
even more hideous scale will be enacted this winter. But 
Unionists as a whole have done little or nothing to make these 
terrible facts known. Yet, so long as societies and newspapers 
in sympathy with, or subsidised by, the Soviet Government, 
attempt to make our people believe that Socialism has 
improved conditions for Russian workers and peasants, we 
owe it to them to give them the facts that will make them 
proof against such a cruel delusion. 

And if the country were told the essential facts in regard 
to India—the prejudice to the welfare of the masses already 
caused by the deterioration in Health, Education, and other 
Services, since their transfer to Indian Ministers ; the similar 
deterioration which it is admitted is to be expected in the 
departments it is proposed to transfer; the certainty of 
increased communal strife and of corruption of justice if law 
courts and police are transferred ; last, but not least, the 
suppressed but bitter opposition of Moslems of the North- 
West to a Federation which must be dominated by Hindus— 
would there not be widespread determination that there must 
be much less transfer of powers than the White Paper en- 
visages until greater efficiency has been shown, bribery is on 
the decrease, and feeling between Hindu and Moslem is less 
bitter ? And, if so, would a Labour Party help its electoral 
prospects by insisting on sweeping transfers of responsibility. 

The best hope, therefore, of meeting the Socialist danger, 
lies, as always, in a courageous facing of facts, their clear 
presentation to the electorate, and a convinced proclamation 
of principle, based on fact. The country showed in 1931 how 
it could respond to these things. Should we not trust it to 
make the same response again to truth, conviction, and 
courage, rather than, in the manner of the Manifesto, commit 
ourselves to permanent co-operation and ultimate fusion on 
an indeterminate policy ? 

Finally, the moment for issuing the Manifesto was hardly 
opportune, inasmuch as, only a month before, Mr. Baldwin, 
at the Albert Hall, while pleading for the continuance of the 
National Government, had declared himself opposed to the 
formation of a National Party. KATHARINE ATHOLL. 
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EMPIRE COMMUNICATIONS 


AFTER a lengthy debate in the House of Assembly of the 
Union of South Africa, in April of this year, a Status Bill was 
passed which has since become an Act and which will, in the 
words of The National Review for August, “ further 
attenuate the slender links that still bind South Africa to the 
Empire.”” The purpose of this article is to discuss, not the 
politics of South Africa as they are affected by this Act and 
by the proposed fusion of the two main political parties, 


about which matters the writer is ignorant, but the possible | 


effect of the Act on Empire naval strategy. 

From a perusal of the debates which took place in the 
House of Assembly, and the reports of the public utterances 
of the political leaders in South Africa made since that time, 
it would appear that the position in South Africa, so far as it 
affects our general naval strategy, is anything but satisfactory. 

It is true that General Hertzog is reported to have said 
that henceforth there was only one policy which any wise 
Government in South Africa would follow—‘‘ namely, the 
extension of the maximum friendship, goodwill and co- 
operation with Great Britain and with the other Dominions 
in a spirit of International comradeship.” 

The fact that the national independence of South Africa 
would be confirmed by the Statute of Westminster and the 
Status of the Union Act was strongly emphasized in the 
debate referred to, and it is obvious that, although any wise 
Government in South Africa might, as General Hertzog said, 
“follow a policy of maximum friendship and co-operation 
with Great Britain,” there is no certainty that Governments 
in South Africa will be “‘ wise”’; and there is, certainly, no 
compulsion for South Africa to co-operate with Great Britain 
in a war which affects the Empire. 

South Africa has no navy—unless a trawler and a surveying 
vessel constitute a navy. To be strictly accurate, South 
Africa has no navy capable of exercising any appreciable 
power of defence over a part of the British Empire which is 
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dependent on a navy for its safety in the same way as are 
the other parts. 

Speaking at an entertainment during the meeting of the 
Flagships of the East Indies and African Stations, in July 
last, in South Africa, General Smuts acknowledged that 
South Africa must always be prepared and ready to defend 
her rights; he acknowledged the need and the value of 
naval protection, and rejoiced that South Africa enjoyed pro- 
tection from the British Navy “for which we pay nothing.” 
South Africa pays no annual subscription towards the Navy— 
the Empire Navy—but enjoys protection therefrom, if the 
Government in power requires it. If the Government requires 
it is important, because by the constitution, as it now stands, 
it would appear that South Africa considers herself free to 
choose whether, in the event of war, she will remain a loyal 
unit of the British Empire and “ do her bit”; whether she 
will remain neutral ; or whether she will be hostile. We will 
not consider this last possibility, but it is as well to give 
some consideration to the possible effect of a “neutral” 
South Africa. 

The national independence of South Africa includes, it is 
presumed, absolute power over the defences of that country, 
and it would be within the rights of any Government, holding 
an opinion less favourable to the uses of the Navy than that 
expressed by General Smuts, to advise His Majesty to remove 
all British naval forces from South African waters. This in 
itself would be a serious matter for the considerable volume 
of Empire sea-going trade which uses these waters and which 
isnow inadequately protected owing to the shortage of cruisers. 
If, in the unfortunate event of war, the South African Govern- 
ment, then in power, decided to remain neutral, our naval 
position would be one of considerable difficulty. Would the 
“neutrality ’’ of South Africa carry with it the duties of a 
neutral Nation, or would neutrality imply only that that 
part of the Empire gave no active support in money or men 
to the defence of the Empire in general and to South Africa 
in particular? If the latter, it would place an additional 
strain on the other Dominions and on Great Britain owing 
to the necessity of providing additional forces from other 
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parts of the Empire for the purpose of protecting South 
Africa. If the former, it would mean that no ship belonging 
to Britain or her Allies (if we had any, which is problematical, 
as owing to reductions in our Defence Forces we are almost 
useless as an Ally), no warship, or merchant ship, flying the 
Empire’s flag, could use the ports in South Africa for the 
purpose of repairs or fuelling for more than 24 hours without 
being automatically interned. How about the Simonstown 
base ? At expense to the taxpayers of this country and to 
the benefit of South Africa and the Empire the naval base at 
Simonstown, in False Bay, hard by the Cape of Good Hope, 
has been made thoroughly secure and efficient. 

If the Statute is read aright, this naval base and its 
defences could be closed down, if the Government of South 
Africa so desired, and no defended base would therefore be 
available for our ships in that part of the world. Such a state 
of affairs would be a British tragedy. 

Sea-power is necessary to our existence, to the existence 
of the British Empire; and will be necessary so long as any 
goods are transported by sea. Sea-power depends on the 
sufficiency and efficiency of the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Navy. Ships cannot be efficient without the existence and 
security of bases. Bases suitable for repairs, and furnished 
with supplies of fuel and other necessities, are as necessary 
to our ships, both naval and mercantile, as are repair and 
petrol stations to long-distance road transport, or aerodromes 
to aircraft. The value of naval bases was dealt with in detail 
in The National Review for June, 1933. 

We have vital interests in the Eastern Hemisphere; 
interests, indeed, so vital that if our communications with the 
Indian Ocean and Western Pacific were cut off, or even 
seriously hampered, it would mean the break-up of the 
Empire. In the event of war Australia, New Zealand, India 
and our other possessions in the East, rely on assistance 
from the Royal Navy. There are three ocean routes which 
must be considered—via the Suez Canal, via the Cape of 
Good Hope, via the Panama Canal. The route by the Panama 
Canal might, conceivably, not be available to us in time of 
war, and in any case it would be an indirect route to India. 
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Let us, therefore, consider the Suez Canal and Cape routes 
only. The Suez Canal is important, but not vital. In the event 
of the blocking of the Suez Canal, a not impossible event, or 
in the event of our Indian bases being dangerously vulnerable 
if that country is given self-government ; communication 
by sea could be maintained with India and Australasia by 
way of the Cape, as was done before the canal was opened, 
for this additional naval and mercantile tonnage would be 
required. The distance from England to Bombay is about 
4,500 miles longer by the Cape than by the Suez Canal. But to 
maintain such communication over such a great distance 
defended bases are essential. If both the Suez Canal and the 
base in South Africa were denied to the British Navy our 
position would indeed be desperate. Local conditions, the 
details of which need not be entered into here, make the 
Islands of St. Helena and Ascension useless as Fleet bases. 
Naval protection in the Indian Ocean and in the Western 
Pacific depends, therefore, on the use of the Suez Canal, 
including bases at Aden and in India or Ceylon, and/or a 
base at the Cape. 

All strategy, whether political, naval or military, depends 
for its success on communications. A breakdown of com- 
munications means a collapse of the whole machine which 
welds the Empire together. Communication is command and 
security. What Imperial communications have we? Their 
foundation is the submarine cable system, privately owned 
but controlled by Government in time of war. Wireless 
telegraphy, well-nigh perfect as it is, can be considered only 
an auxiliary, because wireless sending stations are vulnerable 
to bombing from the air, and wireless messages can be inter- 
cepted or interrupted. It is true that submarine cables are 
also vulnerable ; they can be cut as we cut Germany’s cables 
at the outbreak of the Great War; but this vulnerability is 
considerably reduced if the command of the sea is main- 
tained in war, and in war we must retain command of the 
sea to prosecute the war. Our submarine cable system, a 
system possible for the British Empire alone among the 
Powers, for we alone control the landing points, is therefore 
vital to us, Qur main cables consist of the great artery going 
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through the Mediterranean and Red Sea to India and the East, 
another by the Cape and Mauritius to India and Australasia, 
and a third via Canada to Australasia. The biggest artery, 
that by the Red Sea, is particularly vulnerable where it 
crosses overland between Alexandria and the Red Sea. 

As with ships, so with cables. Our cable systems, our 
vital Empire communications, depend on the use of the 
cables in Egypt and/or those in South Africa. The alternative 
cable route across Canada would be hopelessly overtaxed if 
left to itself. Our cable system, like the Empire itself, depends 
first and foremost on sea-power, and our sea-power depends 
on the rapidity and safety of communications. A good system 
like wireless, which suddenly breaks down, will have a more 
demoralising effect than a system which provides perhaps 
scantier, but certainly more reliable, communication, and we 
cannot count on the reliability of our “ All-Red ” submarine 
cable system if the naval bases in South Africa are denied to 
us. The country as a whole is in a chronic state of unreadiness 
for war, but those responsible for its defence must look ahead, 
and must work on some definite scheme. The recent trend of 
events in South Africa makes it abundantly clear that efforts 
are being made to sever every link which binds that Dominion 
to the Empire, and the naval base at Simonstown is a very 
important link. 

The Empire wants to know, and must know, whether it can 
depend on Simonstown as a naval base, because if in doubt 
Empire naval strategy cannot be satisfactorily decided. The 
loss of Simonstown, including, as it would, the loss of all ports 
in South Africa, would mean more, far more, in time of war, 
than the mere loss of the Dominion. 

J. E. T. HARPER. 


P.S. Since the above article was written, General Smuts 
has made another speech. At Bloemfontein, on August 23, 
he is reported by The Times to have said: 

“Developments might arise making it necessary for South Africa 
to carry out her obligations at the side of Great Britain or of another 
nation.” 

This shows how precarious is the position of the Navy as 
far as Simonstown is concerned. 
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NOISE IN GERMANY 


Ir is the Neukoelln Stadion, that great open-air football 
and running ground in the centre of Berlin’s working-class 
quarter. The fences round are ringed with Brownshirts 
hand in hand. Workers who cannot get in move away in 
columns of four—the way that most Germans have moved 
since Hitler. A desultory cheer goes up as a bright metallic 
touring car swings quickly down the dusty track. Next the 
driver is a small man with a snake-like eye. He wears a 
light strapped macintosh and a soft hat with an irregular 
brim. His tie apes the intellectual, for it is wide as a cravat 
and is fastened with a jewelled pin. ‘“‘ Heil,” shout a few. 
It is the Minister of Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels. 

In the Stadion it is getting dark, for this is Monday, 
August 13, and half-past eight in the evening, and this hushed 
moment of gathering twilight has been chosen by the little 
man, who knows his job, to start off the great plebiscite cam- 
paign. On Sunday, August 19, everybody except a negligible 
minority must say “‘ Ja” for Hitler. “ Ein volk, ein Fiihrer, 
ein ja,” is the slogan that Dr. Goebbels has chosen for this 
occasion, and the little fellow, whose sharp, biting tongue has 
long delighted the sophisticated of Berlin, is going to tell the 
Neukoelln Stadion all about it, and most of Germany will 
have to hear it over the radio. Speak he did, and for two 
hours. For this has been a week of appalling loud speakerdom 
in Germany. The Nazi Party have been noisy beyond all 
precedent. Forty thousand Storm Troops and 40,000 
civilians heard Dr. Goebbels that Monday night in the 
Stadion. Then there was Goering to kick off in Munich, 
and Hess in Koenigsberg, and Frick in Cologne: all pouring 
forth hatred of the foreign Press into the loudspeakers and 
on to the ether, for each of them was relayed to a quarter 
of Germany. And all this was organised by the little 
Propaganda Minister with the hard, snake-like eye—whom 
nobody loves because he is rude to everybody, but whom 
everybody likes to use because he is so clever. This week has 
been his life’s triumph. 
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The searchlights and the shouting and the amplifiers of 
Monday were not enough for him. Every day in this con. 
centrated week of ‘simplified politics the German Presg 
has been given its marching-slogans ; every day the German 
people have listened to wireless agitation, and in case it 
should forget about the wireless Dr. Goebbels has himself 
opened a great wireless exhibition in Berlin this week and 
ludicrously cheap railway fares invite people from all over 
the Reich to attend it. 

Every day the wireless has rung out its propaganda: 
not only the old professionals of the party have been at it, 
the party-bosses and the party-backers. No—the Govern. 
ment have called in amateurs as well, as do the vendors of 
beauty preparations when they wish to advertise. Runners 
have told us what Hitler has done for athletics, and singers 
what an encouragement he is for singing. We have endured 
idylls of praise from speed kings and artists, Nazi literateurs 
and Nazi-theological doctrinaires. The politicians and the 
athletes, the radio and the massed §.A. bands, the loud- 
speakers, the blazing lights and the banners, are all rolled 
together in a Swastika flag and thrown hard at the German 
people. These, as ever, look nothing and say nothing— 
except the “Ja” that will prevent them losing their job 
or will keep the relief works going in their area till the next 
election. 

The honoured dead have also lent a grey hand. It is over 
a fortnight since Hindenburg died, but the film of his life and 
his funeral is still being shown, with a verbatim shout by 
Herr Hitler over his predecessor’s grave. Out, too, of its 
pigeon-hole pops the testament of which, at the beginning 
of August, the Propaganda Ministry, which is running this 
election, had denied the existence. It just filled up the time 
nicely before Hitler's Hamburg speech. It warmed up 
the old Field-Marshal’s boots for the Corporal to step into. 
Every weapon had to be used in the great campaign for that 
universal (but, said Dr. Frick, the Minister of the Interior, 
secret) “Ja” at the World’s Mammoth-Plebiscite on 
August 18. For Germany, whenever she acts, acts with a 
ferocious and a tasteless thoroughness. The dead and the 
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living are used together to hammer the German people into 
unity. 

The German people have apparently enjoyed it. They 
have looked dumb and vacant when the wireless played upon 
their ears, but I have come to the conclusion that the Germans 
are rather fond of meaningless noise, particularly if it is 
thythmical and sonorous. Not that this week’s noise has 
been entirely meaningless—on the other hand, it has been 
full of menace to the Foreign Press and to foreigners in 
general, and it is the symbol of an increased emphasis on the 
Nationalism of National-Socialism, aided by an increased 
but vaguer lip-service to its Socialism. But the Berlin public 
have not noticed that. To them the speeches have really 
been meaningless, but they sat through them and enjoyed 
them. 

As one pleasant youth admitted to me, the beginning of 
Hitler’s speech at Hamburg was “ slow because it was rather 
political, but the good part was at the end.” This, I find, 
was the passage where the Fuehrer said that what Germany 
needed was Fuehrung (a reference, one assumes, to his own 
function in the nation), and that he had only one thought— 
Germany. Indeed, this strikingly banal and unilluminating 
passage seems to have been generally popular. I actually 
heard it from the public loudspeakers on the Alexander-Platz, 
where about 300 people were assembled on Friday night and 
listened numbly through the speech. Hamburg violently 
applauded that great final paragraph of Hitler’s, and one 
saw the faces of a few of the listeners lighten up for a moment 
into something like intelligence. 

But it was not really intelligence that dawned upon their 
faces. It was a much more tribal feeling—that feeling of 
Old Germanic tribal communism and tribal unity which 
distinguishes the Nazis from other kinds of Fascism, and 
which is encouraged by the Nazis because ail good Prussians 
believe that tribalism, denying the individual, is thus the 
source of the two great virtues, Fighting Capacity and Com- 
radeliness in War. It was to these qualities in the German 
race that Hitler was appealing, though not expressly, in his 
speech, empty as it was for the most part, except of personal 
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sentiment. Indeed, as a personal speech it was a great 
speech, just as Napoleon’s appeals to his men were great 
personal appeals. And one became aware, of a sudden and 
startlingly, that Napoleon, too, was long considered a mere 
pinchbeck figure in England, a little jumped-up man with 
a pose and no real ideas, and that his talk of French Imperial 
expansion was long thought so much silly bombast. Yet 
here it seemed was another Napoleon arising, whose Propa- 
ganda Minister and whose almost hysterical personality could 
grip a whole nation. Not by the invincibility of his arms, 
but by the unavoidability of his tongue and his absolute 
control over a vast efficient party machine could he grip them. 
That was the lesson of this last radio-plebiscite in Berlin. 

It is true that, when one asks oneself what Hitler has 
really got behind him, there is one other quality besides that 
of sheer dominating noise. He definitely has a quality of 
irreplaceability in the eyes of most Germans. This plebiscite 
could only have been a “ Ja” for Hitler because there is no 
one else to take his place. Alternatives were shot on June 30 
—a day which now is quite forgotten in Germany—or else 
they live safely abroad. The whole Nazi Party, with its 
S.A. Brown Shirts and its 8.8. Black Guards would not 
tolerate another leader. Only assassination could remove 
him—so why vote against him and invite chaos? But the 
chief reason why he stays where he is is because he controls 
the wireless and the Press, and there his little Goebbels is 
invaluable and irreplaceable. There is no race so submissive 
to propaganda as the Germans. Propaganda affects the 
mass and the Germans are still a mass or tribal nation: 
they have been since the days of Tacitus, and their talk of 
being the ‘Standard Bearers of Western Civilisation ” is 
typical of the boasting, which Tacitus described, over the 
German beer mug. The Germans, therefore, love mass 
propaganda. After all, it was their Marx who really invented 
modern political propaganda, the use of the slogan and of 
rhythm to swing a section of the people into the class war. 
It was their philosopher, Hegel, who made everything sub- 
servient to the State, including education—which he thereby 
turned into propaganda, 
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Hegel is responsible for the little boys who spent to-day 
whizzing round Berlin on motor-lorries, blowing bugles and 
shouting meaningless slogans—meaningless in a rational 
sense, but full of danger because the immediate response 
for a German is a military response. 

For the Germans remain a mass-militant and tribal people. 
This election, with its ritual marches, its streamers flapping 
from the sacred trees of Unter den Linden like so many 
ju-jus, its blowing of brass and shrieking of radio, reminds 
one in its methods of nothing so much as a warrior tribe 
swearing fealty to its paramount chief. And as the chief in 
return, in some tropical parts, slaps his thigh and swears a 
Great Oath by the whole tribe, so Hitler speaks over a great 
national “‘ hook-up” from Hamburg and swears “ Treue um 
Treue ” (“ Loyalty for Loyalty”) to Germany. Not a word 
does he say of policy: nor does the big chief. ‘‘ There are 
difficulties,” he admits. ‘‘ But we shall surmount them 
because we must surmount them.” 

Many of the tribesmen at the Alexander-Platz nodded 
assent at this point. How could they know that Germany 
would surmount her difficulties ? Of course they could not. 
They were just nodding rhythmically as the Great Chief 
swore the Great Oath. And when he had ended there can 
never have been such loud applause, out of the U.S.A., as 
greeted Hitler at Hamburg that night. It sounded like 
Corybantes round a God. The triple “ Heil!’ repeated for 
twenty solid and sweating minutes rang like Hosanna through 
Revelation. 

Of course, it was organised. Everything Nazi is. But 
it is organised so well that it thrilled the German people. 
Propaganda well organised is to the German the war-song 
of the tribe, the strident buzz within the hive. 

For ten minutes I waited in the Alexander-Platz. The 
roaring would not stop. I walked down Unter den Linden. 
“Heil!” shouted the cafés, “ Heil!’ the restaurants. 
Private houses in the richer quarters, friends told me, were 
freer from radio than they used to be. But here it was all 
noise and the people who were having supper were drinking 
the applause in silence. I thought of the day before, which 
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I had spent at Potsdam. There by the road is a slab of 
granite, rough-hewn and shaped very like an altar. It is 
engraved “UNSERM FUEHRER” (“To Our Leader”), 
A monument to a living man: that was how Emperor-worship 
started in Rome. Thinking of the new God-Emperor in 
alliance with the Reichswehr, I shuddered. 

Yet its ally he is, and on equal terms. The Reichswehr 
can do nothing with the people without Hitler, and he can 
do nothing in foreign affairs without the Reichswehr, 
Hindenburg’s Testament as much as stated that truth, and 
as much as showed the Nationalist path which Hitler would 
tread. Standard Bearer of Western Civilisation—that is his 
“inheritance”? from the old Field-Marshal, and like the 
inheritance of Charlemagne it will lead to war. In that war 
civilian morale will play as great a part as soldiers’ morale 
in the last: and that is where Hitler’s leadership and his 
radio is invaluable, so they think, to the nation. 


A. WATCHER. 
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EGYPT IN 1934 


It is an interesting experience to have paid a brief visit to a 
country which was quitted ten years previously during a 
period of sharp transition. 

I left Egypt about two years after the Declaration of 1922, 
which brought to a halt a series of retirements made by the 
British authorities from the position they held immediately 
after the Great War. Each concession made to Egyptian 
national feeling had been answered by further demands at the 
hands of Zaghloul Pasha and his party—the Wafd—and the 
British Government, following the “liberal tradition ” that 
the best custodian of the cream is the cat, had been yet more 
conciliatory until there appeared to be no way of satisfying 
the insatiables save by complete evacuation and the handing 
over of the destinies of the large European population, with 
their very extensive commercial interests, to the entire dis- 
cretion of a pack of greedy, scheming, and inexperienced 
agitators with the magnetic personality of a fanatic at their 
head. Other European Powers protested, and during the 
serious riots in the summer of 1921 the prospect of intervention 
was hinted at by an offer made by three foreign Powers to send 
warships to protect their nationals. This was too much, even 
for our nerveless Coalition Government, and it was intimated 
to the Egyptian negotiators that there were limits beyond 
which the British Empire could not go. As a result the 
provisional agreement of 1922, with its four reserved points, 
was arrived at, and to all intents and purposes the internal 
administration of Egypt passed, nominally, into Egyptian 
hands. We, the senior officials of the expiring régime, accus- 
tomed to the exercise of wide powers and able to give imme- 
diate decisions in matters of routine, quickly realised the fact 
that our positions were being made impossible. We were to 
refer even trivial matters to an overloaded, and by nature 
highly dilatory, Ministry, decisions on important matters were 
unaccountably withheld, and the inevitable encroachment on 
our authority to deal with our own personnel made it all too 
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clear that, in future, questions of blood relationship to pasha. 
dom must take overwhelming precedence over such trivial 
considerations as tried merit or fitness for a post. There 
were, naturally, exceptions—brilliant exceptions—but such 
men as Ahmed Ziwer Pasha and Tewfik Nessim Pasha are 
rare, and the general tone was that nepotism was to be all in 
all. Added to which was a very ugly symptom—no less than 
a deliberate attempt to discount British prestige by bringing 
alse charges against high European officials. Two English. 
men, of the highest rank and magnificent integrity, were thus 
attacked, and were subjected to months of anxiety and 
suffering, with suspension of pay, until at long last they were 
brought before Councils of Discipline and, of course, 
triumphantly and honestly acquitted. 

It was time for most of us to go before our nerves were 
upset by continual annoyances and pinpricks, or our moral 
fibre weakened by lazy acquiescence in the presence of great 
wrong. So we went, being very generously treated by the 
Egyptian Government. Speaking generally, the British off- 
cials had done their honest best by their employers, and had 
left a machine of State in good working order. What have 
our successors done with it in ten years ? 

Obviously, a few days’ visit can only give an impression, 
but long residence beforehand had enabled one to detect what 
straws were indicative of important currents, and to dis- 
criminate between appearances and reality. It was simply 
astonishing to see how quickly old trails were picked up, 
while trusted friends of all classes flocked to recount their 
experiences and diagnoses of the present situation. Im- 
pressions began to multiply, and then to crystallise. 

At first sight the impression is remarkably good. Port 
Said is clean and orderly, the arrangements for landing tourists 
and their despatch to Cairo are admirable, and the train runs 
through familiar scenes which have not altered much, if at all. 
The same impression persists up to Cairo, unless the traveller 
should go up by slow train, as I did, in which case the poverty 
of the fellaheen and the absence of well-dressed peasantry is in 
striking contrast to ten years ago. In Cairo itself the outward 
appearance is one of wealth and building activity. Many and 
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at have been the improvements effected, old villa houses 
in Sharia Soliman Pasha, for example, have given place to 
modern, many-storied blocks of flats, and the erstwhile dirty 
road to the Boulac Bridge is quite an imposing avenue. The 
main streets are well swept, and the traffic control by the 
police is excellent. One is struck by the number of smart- 
looking European police (mostly English) on bicycles. Un- 
doubtedly the fagade is good ; but what of the within and the 
below ? A glance up the side streets reveals filth, and over- 
full rubbish heaps whereon half-naked children, lean cats, and 
other fauna grovel greedily for food. I had not been in the 
train going to Helwan for five minutes before old friends had 
come up. They had seen a snapshot taken by a newspaper 
correspondent the day before at Port Said, and, with that 
uncanny power these people possess of getting the latest 
rumour, had rightly come to the conclusion that I was going 
to Helwan. They had no use for the facade, and declared 
that it was maintained to conceal the corruption and rotten- 
ness within. These visits and declamations persisted during 
the whole period of my stay, and it was amazing how one’s 
half-forgotten Arabic served one in sufficient stead to admit 
of comprehension of what those who knew neither English nor 
French had to say. For politeness’ sake one had merely to 
listen. 

There was a singular unanimity. High and low, rich and 
poor, from mendicant to former Minister, all, all said: “Is 
Sir Miles Lampson going to intervene, are the English going 
to resume control, for the country is being ruined. We are 
back in the days of Ismail.”” No one had a good word to say 
for the present régime, nor for parliamentary government, if 
it can be miscalled by such a name. Further questions, 
which seldom had to be put, elicited certain cardinal facts. 
The fellaheen were as poor as their appearance in the passing 
train had led one to infer. Their wages just keep them at 
bare subsistence level. The highest quoted were given as in 
force in the Giza province opposite Helwan. There grown 
men get 3 piastres a day—i.e., 7d. in our money. They live 
on a few handfuls of dhourra (maize) and have no spending 
power. Boys up to about 16 years of age get half that amount, 
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which is less than half it was in 1919. They cannot get 
more, for the land taxes are so heavy that there is very little 
profit from cultivation, though the recent rise in the price of 
cotton had brought some relief. Nevertheless, such is the 
mentality of the Egyptian that educated effendis and beys 
agreed that this was to the good. “It is the only way to 
govern Egypt,” said they, “ this is the House of Bondage, and 
unless you keep the people so absorbed in the problem of to. 
morrow’s food they will revolt. They always bite the hand 
that feeds them, and have no gratitude. Look at all the 
British did for them and how they turned against their bene. 
factors.” Queer people! One recalled Gibbon’s famous 
phrase : “‘ The character of the Egyptian, insensible to kind. 
ness, peculiarly susceptible to fear, could alone justify such 
extreme rigour.” 

So much for 90 per cent. of the population. Excluding 
foreigners, we can roughly divide the remainder into effendi- 
dom and pashadom, in about the same proportion—9 to 1. 
The effendi fawns and plots to get a rise of pay for himself, or 
one of the quite inadequate number of Government posts 
available for his all too numerous progeny or male relatives, 
Before 1923 any amount of time had been spent by the 
obsolescent British officials in an effort to re-grade the Govern- 
ment classes so as to provide more regular normal increases 
of pay for these people, and as every individual thought that 
he was worth far more than he was great hostility had been 
evoked, and subtly directed against the British originators 
of the scheme, which was rendered still-born by the very 
parliament for which the Egyptian had clamoured. Pasha- 
dom quickly secured the domination of parliament for its 
class, and then set to work to intrigue and squabble over the 
spoils. Personal interests were the paramount consideration, 
and the defeated quickly endeavoured to get their revenge by 
letting the Palace know. As for the Pashas in power, their 
consciences were none too easy; they by nature hate taking 
responsibility and prefer intrigue, so in most cases put off 
decisions, or in the last resort sound the Palace first. There- 
fore, by the sheer force of circumstances, and by its being the 
one stable institution in a land of facades built on rotten 
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foundations, the Crown rules Egypt, as in the days of Pharaoh. 
For this it would be unjust to accuse the King of a dark plot 
to enslave his people. The reasons are the mentality of the 
population, and the unenlightened materialistic system of 
government education given to the young. One instance of 
this can be given out of many. A very intelligent Copt said 
to me: “ I was well trained by my father, and therefore sent 
my sons to the only schools that teach boys discipline—those 
of the Jesuit Fathers. When these young people went later 
on to Government colleges they were appalled and really 
unhappy at the absence therein of any sense of rectitude. 
How can people like that govern themselves ? ” 

Added to which is the remarkable similarity between the 
mental make-up of the Egyptians and of the tribal Irish. 
There is the same political intrigue, the same hatred and love 
of revenge, the same gambling and financial recklessness, with 
the same careless insouciance which always impels them to 
act against their own best interests. 

Furthermore, no country can progress unless it is possessed 
of Tribunals composed of judges of integrity. In the earlier 
and better days of the Cromer régime the sound, if apparently 
unambitious, preliminary step was taken of forming a Court 
of Criminal Appeal, whose verdicts should command respect. 
It was in a fair way to do so, but thanks to increasing pressure 
of work and to the false ideal of “‘ wares in the windows ”’ to 
pull wool over the eyes of British sentimentalists, this court 
was broken up, and replaced by the speedier but unwise 
expedient of Courts of Assize, sitting without appeal. This 
scheme was bullied through against the advice of the wisest 
and most experienced judges on the Bench, even Zaghloul 
exclaiming : “On nous menace!” ‘The wind was sown, and 
now comes the whirlwind. The people have lost confidence 
in their courts, as the following instance, one out of many 
given to me, will show. An educated Egyptian, “ A,” had 
made a contract, which certain officials had flagrantly violated. 
He appealed to the Minister, who said he would right the 
matter on the basis of a fifty-fifty share in the profits. A said 
that he was not prepared to accept such an iniquitous arrange- 
ment, and would go to law. He heard afterwards that the 
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Minister—a very well known man—gave the judge orders ag 
to his decision. This was that the original, nay, official 
documents on which A based his action were deliberate 
forgeries. Criminal proceedings being probable A appealed, 
but wisely consulted a man in the know as to what goes on 
behind the scenes in the courts. The advice given was 
illuminating—it was that the appellant should bribe the court 
officials to put the case down for hearing in a particular court 
whose President was known to be an enemy of the Minister, 
This was done, at no small expense, and was successful. 

Other instances, in other Ministries, were quoted. They 
all led, from many sources, to the same conclusion—i.e., that 
the country is seething with corruption, perversion of justice, 
and oppression. 

So much for “ self-determination”’ in the East. The 
rather fine Civil Service which was being built up before the 
great surrender is not what it was. The attitude of the 
personnel is that it is useless to work or show any keenness, 
seeing that advancement goes entirely by favour. In conse. 
quence delays are unbelievable, and the filling of vacant 
posts is a matter of months. In the case of works to be exe. 
cuted on Budgetary credits, when, after great effort, a credit 
has been granted for a certain job, work cannot be put in hand 
as the Ministry of Finance delays executive sanction, often 
till the end of the financial year, then saying that the work 
was never needed as the department concerned had spent 
nothing ! 

Turning to the brighter side. One cannot but be impressed 
by the efficiency of the Cairo telephone service, the reason 
being that it is automatic and supervised by experts. While 
on the subject of efficiency in Egypt the British Forces, land 
or air, appear to be magnificent. They are very much hidden 
away, and are but seldom seen in the streets, nor do the 
officers keep up the really useful and imposing custom of 
appearing at hotel dances in uniform ; nevertheless they are 
there, and in the case of aeroplanes cannot be concealed! As 
regards British representation, all ranks, British and Egyptian, 
revered Lord Lloyd, and it was refreshing to hear the scom 
poured on “ Uncle” Arthur Henderson for his ill-bred and 
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ignorant treatment of one of the greatest of our modern 
statesmen. 

The King was ill during the whole period of my stay, and 
I amused myself by jotting down the various stories current 
as to the nature of his complaint. Officially it was a mild 
attack of bronchitis, but when put into the language of 
unveracity so dear to ministerial pronouncements—Gallo- 
Syriac—the words “S.M. souffre d’une légére bronchite ” 
carry a sense of incredulity. Hence it was at once said that 
the real disease was apoplexy, pneumonia, incurable coughing, 
heart-disease, and Bright’s disease. Anyhow, in spite of the 
activity of the rumour factories, people feel apprehensive 
when the keystone of the arch of State needs repair. 

As for Englishmen in the Egyptian Service, their reputa- 
tion stands high, where they are sahibs. The Oriental willingly 
appreciates the type of man you find in the mess of a good 
regiment, but not the N.C.O. class. They do their best, but 
have not the definite powers to enable them to be effective. 

There remains one factor, hitherto not noticed, but which 
eventually is certain to be pregnant with consequences in 
Egypt, the gradual emancipation of the women. Set free 
from the insanitary restraint of the veil and harem, with all the 
servitude both implied, they are revelling in their partial 
freedom. In many cases it is abused, but in other directions 
it may yet prove a force that will galvanise Egypt into energy. 
Even as in England if you want ‘‘ pep ”’ in political life you go 
to the women’s organisations, so will it be in Egypt. The 
danger will lie in their going Wafdist, and Moscow is keeping a 
very watchful eye on any disruptive elements that may be 
utilised, now or later on, to promote the avowed objective of 
Bolshevism—the destruction of the British Empire and of 
Christianity. 


R. B. D. BLAKENEY. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


ELEectTIon day has been fixed for the 15th of September. 
Mr. Lyons has determined on an early date despite the 
desires of both the Labour Party and the Country Party 
for an election in January. 

Why should Mr. Lyons and the United Australia Party 
desire an early election? The answer is simple. The 
Labour Party is at present hopelessly divided into two 
hostile factions and negotiations for unity have failed, 
Feeling between the two factions is very bitter but, if the 
date of the election is postponed, it is always possible that 
some sham peace may be arranged between the followers of 
Mr. Lang and those of Mr. Scullin. Mr. Lang controls the 
Labour Party in New South Wales and is supported by 
its organisation there, but even in his own State there is a 
Scullin faction growing. On the other hand, Mr. Lang has a 
certain amount of support in other States. No real agree- 
ment is possible between these leaders and if, by any chance, 
a Labour majority appeared in the next Parliament and Mr. 
Scullin and Mr. Lang formed a Government, the breach 
would at once become apparent. What would happen then 
it is difficult to predict. As things stand, with the date in 
September, the two factions will fight each other bitterly 
though their supporters may exchange preference votes. 

For less pressing reasons than those of Labour, the 
Country Party was opposed to an early date. Dr. Page, 
that astute and clever leader, sensed, perhaps, that the 
Ministry must make concessions to the Country Party before 
the election, in order to gain its friendship. Certain reports 
of the Tariff Board were due to come before Parliament in 
the remaining months of this year. With a later election 
legislation favourable to the Country Party’s views on 
Protection might have been enacted. 

Another question affected by the election date is the new 
proposals of the Electoral Committee on the Redistribution 
of Seats. The general effect of these proposals is to give 
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increased representation to the city at the expense of the 
country, a tendency that has already been active for some 
time. In Victoria, one of the seats for the western part of 
the State was to be eliminated, and a new seat created in 
the city of Melbourne. The present suggestion was defeated 
on the votes in Parliament, and there will be insufficient time 
for the Committee to prepare new proposals. No less than 
four cities and fifty shires in the State of Victoria petitioned 
the Government against the new proposals. The defeat of 
the proposals is a gain to the Country Party. In New 
South Wales, however, the effect of the Redistribution 
proposals might have been favourable to the Country Party. 
Meanwhile, the main preliminary move has been negotia- 
tions for co-operation in the election campaign between 
Mr. Lyons and Dr. Page. No definite arrangement has yet 
been reached, and it is doubtful if there will be any, though 
the election is now less than a month ahead. But whether 
or not a formal agreement is reached, the feeling between 
the two parties will be friendly and there will be mutual 
support in the face of Labour. 

At first Mr. Lyons put forward to Dr. Page proposals 
for organic unity between the U.A.P. and the Country Party. 
He could not seriously have expected the proposals to be 
accepted unless he was badly informed. The Constitution 
of the Country Party makes impossible any such agreement 
without the expressed consent of the various branches. 

Dr. Page has not the power, even if he had the will, to 
conclude such an agreement. When the unity offer was 
rejected, the two leaders endeavoured to agree upon a common 
election platform, so that the two parties might fight the 
election as one. It was hoped that by this means triangular 
contests might be avoided and that in no electorate would a 
Country Party candidate and a U.A.P. candidate fight each 
other ; but the rock on which this proposal foundered was 
the tariff. That is the great bone of contention between 
the Country Party and the U.A.P. 

It is difficult to see how any arrangement on the tariff 
acceptable to both Country Party and U.A.P. supporters 
can be arrived at. There was an arrangement at the last 
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election. A definite pledge was undoubtedly given to the 
Country Party that, in the event of victory, the tariff would 
be substantially lowered on imports necessary to rural 
industries. That pledge was evaded by referring the matter 
to a Tariff Board which made reports. As a result import 
duties have been raised, not lowered, on nearly all items 
since 1931. As a result of such unsatisfactory happenings, 
large sections of the Country Party supporters are against 
election pacts with the U.A.P. This feeling is voiced by the 
Central Executive of the Victorian Country Party. The 
executive is trying to bind Country Party members, by 
means of signed pledges, to a more uncompromising attitude 
on vital points of Country Party policy. 

It is very suspicious of pacts and not too cordial towards 
Dr. Page. The results in the Tasmanian State elections are 
not regarded as an indication of the Federal election. 
Tasmanian Labour is a very pale pink when compared with 
Sydney Labour, and even Mr. Lang’s own followers in N.S.W. 
fear that his leadership of the campaign there will lose the 
Party countless votes. 

Mr. Scullin has already made what is practically his 
policy speech. His main plank is the Nationalisation of 
Banking. This scheme is an old friend nicely dressed up to 
look innocuous. It is the well-known means by which the 
Labour Party look to effect Socialisation of the State without 
a violent revolution. 

In the speech, violent attacks are made on the banks and 
bankers, and on the profits made in banking operations. No 
impression is given that the banks are the borrowers them- 
selves of the people’s money which they lend to others, and 
which they keep secure from political raids. They are held 
up as people who make a “‘ Corner” in public credit, to their 
own unjust profit. They are cited as legal bushrangers or 
highwaymen. But while Mr. Scullin paints rosy pictures of 
prosperity that will come when a Labour Government shall 
operate credit through a State bank, will the people of 
Australia forget the clients of the N.S.W. State Savings Bank, 
who lost their savings under Mr. Lang’s directing hand ? 
StanLeEy Moore. 


A NEW ORIENTATION IN CANADA 


TwENTY years have witnessed not only impressive but 
profound changes in Canada. Economically, the country 
has passed from being overwhelmingly dependent upon its 
grain harvest and export, but with a comparatively small 
national debt and no income-tax, to being a large-scale 
producer of forest products, mining products, and general 
manufacturing, in addition to a greatly increased acreage 
under grain cultivation, with, however, a huge national 
indebtedness, arising largely from the War and augmented 
by railroad developments on a large scale. These changes 
have given the Canadian considerable food for thought, with 
the result that he is gradually, but quite noticeably, turning 
his eyes more towards the centre of the world rather than 
merely looking across his southern border to his wealthy 
and powerful neighbour. This change had its origin in the 
War, but took shape only after the collapse in 1929 of the 
Wall Street bubble, and became even more definite with 
the Ottawa Agreements. 

As recently as 1913 one could have seen advertisements 
offering employment with the stipulation ‘‘ No Englishmen 
need apply.” This curious proviso may perhaps be better 
understood by considering the three main types of English- 
men who were emigrating to Canada. Misfits, skilled and 
unskilled ; adventurous spirits that chafed at life in crowded 
cities and towns in an old and settled civilisation where 
pioneering opportunities are lacking; and a third type, 
known as remittance men—fellows who eked out a precarious 
though not unattractive existence alternating between spong- 
ing on others and being flush. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the average English immigrant of pre-War days failed 
to impress those he came in contact with in a new country, 
especially as the Canadian himself was but little travelled 
and must needs judge by what he saw. The Great War 
soon enlarged the world for Canadian eyes. Large numbers of 
young men, mostly British by birth it is true, volunteered 
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for service oversea, gradually augmented by Canadian-born 
men; womenfolk became interested in what was going on 
in Europe, worked for the boys who were “ over there,” 
and collected funds for military charities ; Admiralty officials 
came to Canada and offered commissions to a large number of 
Canadian yachtsmen and other sportsmen; and when it 
was all over several hundred thousand young men returned 
from rubbing shoulders with the world with broadened 
outlook and many fond memories of English hospitality 
and kindness. To-day these men are in their prime or early 
middle age and leven our population as no former generation 
of Canadians has been levened. Our national life is many 
degrees richer for them. 

It is well, however, to consider the influence of a mighty 
nation of some hundred to a hundred and twenty millions 
upon the inhabitants of a huge but virtually empty country— 
a mere handful of people, stubborn enough to desire to main- 
tain self-determination, as it has come to be known, against all 
economic odds. The spell cast by the great cities, and the 
teeming and prosperous manufacturing centres, and the 
richer amenities of every sort in the United States upon the 
several more or less isolated sections of which Canada is 
composed, was far too powerful to evaporate quickly. Every- 
thing Canadian so closely resembles its counterpart across 
the border that little difference is to be noted in our cities, 
our architecture, stores, houses, clothing, diet, newspapers, 
conveyances of every sort—and even the accent of our speech 
is not easily distinguishable. The Maritime provinces of 
Canada are quite British—predominantly Scottish, but ex- 
tremely insular; Quebec, or French Canada is Latin by 
instinct, although very loyal imperially ; Ontario (at least 
the heart of it) is another three-hundred mile jump from the 
populated part of Quebec, and is another example of insularity 
for a different reason, not unconnected with the size of hats 
worn in that province ; the Prairie provinces are different 
again, being decidedly cosmopolitan and populated quite 
considerably by former citizens of the United States attracted 
to Canada by grants of free land; whilst British Columbia, 
as its name implies, is the really English portion of Canada, 
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where big-game hunting, fishing, fruit farming, and the 
splendour of the Rockie Mountains combined with the 
hustling seaport of Vancouver and the ever-delightful leisure- 
liness of Vancouver Island produce the ideal Canada that the 
Englishman pictures as he thinks of the Golden West. All 
these five sections of Canada, it should be remembered, are 
in many respects ‘“‘ nearer” to that portion of the United 
States to which they are respectively adjacent than to each 
other. This important characteristic may be visualised quite 
readily by opening one’s hand flat and supposing the palm 
of the hand to represent the United States of America and 
fingers and thumb the five sections of Canada whose develop- 
ment has taken place chiefly, and naturally, from trade with 
its great neighbour. 

Someone (it may have been an Irishman) has said that 
if we do what is uneconomical we must do it economically. 
The building of huge trans-continental railways in a thinly 
populated country was an uneconomical measure, taken, of 
course, with the object of populating the country. Nine 
provincial governments, plus one federal government, are 
uneconomical and certainly unnecessary. They are also 
typical of the sectionalism that pervades Canada. The 
tremendous expansion in trade across the international 
boundary during the boom years, and culminating in the 
crash of 1929, not only drew the U.S.A. and Canada much 
closer commercially, but impressed the Canadian more and 
more with the splendour of his neighbour, and especially 
when contrasted with Great Britain’s failure to revive from 
the after effects of her stupendous war effort. Wall Street, 
Pittsburgh, the great Cotton Belt, Florida, Broadway, 
Hollywood all seemed like giants in their respective sphere 
to the slower moving and more primitive Canadian; until 
all of them came down like a house of cards and Britain stood 
like a beacon in a distracted world. Canada had not developed 
economically, having borrowed roughly three billion dollars 
from the States when credit was plentiful there, and in con- 
sequence has suffered only less acutely than that country 
throughout the depression. 

But for those who wish Canada’s future to be within the 
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Empire, and to-day one scarcely meets anyone who does not, 
perhaps the goal will be worth the travail. The Canadian 
is a virile type, extremely industrious, fond of action, and not 
without sentiment. His outlook resembles that of a young 
man who is just entering upon his period of disillusionment, 
Some of the gods he had set up for himself have disappeared 
as in a cockshy. The Press of the country is directing his 
attention in a new direction. He now finds some satisfaction 
in British traditions. He recalls what Britain really did in 
the Great War. He reflects that Britain has been the real 
pioneer in almost every movement that has advanced 
civilisation and improved standards of life. That not only 
are her older industries more efficient in workmanship, 
but she is also in the very forefront in all the newer industries, 
She either holds or has held for the longest period every 
speed record, either on land or sea or in the air, she excels 
in most sports, produces more outstanding men in most 
lines of endeavour, and has a system of government and 
public life of greater stability than any other nation and is 
the foremost banker, financier, and trader of the world. 
Canada, being a debtor country on a large scale, is naturally 
more concerned with her exports than her imports. Never- 
theless the events of the last twenty years have slowly but 
surely impressed her with the soundness of British achieve- 
ment. These together with the benefits of the Ottawa Agree- 
ments are steadily bringing about a new sense of direction 
in this country that bids fair to develop solidly. High 
tariffs are an obstacle to the freedom of this development, 
but a return to normal prosperity, when it comes, is likely 
to soften the hostility of such barriers. Entertainment 
plays no small part in strengthening attachments, and the 
gradual eclipse of Hollywood with the advent of the talking 
pictures is enabling British art in that direction to forge 
a subtle link in this new orientation. The Canadian is becom- 
ing conscious of a fact not easily grasped in a country where 
everyone aims at newness, and that is that the standard of 
life is higher in Great Britain than anywhere else in the world, 
for the only true test of it is the measure of happiness it 
brings to the greatest number. There is nothing, in fact, 
in this turn of events that is inconsistent with the entire 
history of world progress, for the finest antidote for wayward- 
ness is leadership. W. VALENTINE HEAYBERD. 
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WHERE ARE OUR FOOD RESERVES ? 


THE answer to this question, ‘‘Where are our Food 
Reserves ?”’ cannot fail to be of vital interest to all the 
members of our great overseas Empire, as well as to all the 
inhabitants of England. That the matter has not been 
altogether ignored is proved by the repeated advice, given 
in The National Review, that large supplies of Canadian wheat 
should be bought and stored in this country. For wheat is 
still the main staple of the millions—particularly of the 
physically active. We have not enough wheat here. Canada 
has plenty and we want to buy and sell with her. 

In this article I want to broaden out the question beyond 
wheat, important though wheat—and other cereals—un- 
doubtedly are. What are “ Foods’? What is requisite 
for life and health and good work ? 

There is a general agreement among food experts that 
we need, in our regular intake, factors which build the body 
and repair its waste, and also factors, known as calories, 
which supply fat and heat and energy. Other factors we 
need, but these are usually regarded as the most essential. 
To take the second set first—namely, the calories—we have 
in England a portion of the materials which are supposed 
to supply fat and heat and energy, such as white wheat, 
starch, and other flours and meals, and sugar (particularly 
the large amounts of white sugar), and sweets. But it is to 
be noted that we probably have not so much of that other 
class of calorie food—the fats and oils and butters. 

The first deficiency to be felt, therefore, if external supplies 
were cut off, as they would be in war, would not be a deficiency 
of starchy and sugary foods, but of fats. In this article Iam 
assuming, as far as I can reconcile this with my conscience 
and experience, that the usual assertion about the calories, 
as accepted by the Minister’s Advisory Committee on Nutrition 
and by the British Medical Association, is a sound foundation 
for national policy, but, to prevent misunderstanding, I 
would point out just one of the many fallacies connected with 
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the calories, for, in order to sleep comfortably in our beds 
so far as concerns adequacy of food-supplies, we should be 
lulled as by a dangerous narcotic with disastrous reaction if 
we imagined that abundance of calories without a sufficiency 
of the right natural organic salts (such as soda, lime, iron, 
potash, and magnesia), to say nothing of the vitamins, would 
really be able to maintain vigorous health and fitness. 

The chief orthodox tests of calories and their value have 
consisted largely of tests of physical work done, or heat 
given off, and the maintenance of body weight. Surely such 
tests, however useful they may be as far as they go, are 
utterly insufficient per se and without such further tests 
as prolonged and good brain work, satisfactory elimination 
of waste products, and a dozen other items of human moment. 
For my own part I am convinced, after making and collecting 
hundreds of experiments on lesser supplies of calories and 
their results, that the usual consumption of calories to-day 
is grossly excessive, wasteful, and also unhealthy leading— 
among other troubles—to a general condition of acidosis. 

With regard to the body-building or protein foods, here, 
again, we may follow “without prejudice” the orthodox 
theory as to which foods are richest in this factor. I would 
say here that the importance of protein foods is a far more 
complex matter than is usually supposed. And this applies 
particularly to the protein foods which are free from the 
waste products of animals (often incorrectly called “ uric 
acid’’); I mean, of course, the protein foods other than 
flesh foods—for example, cheese. 

I feel sure that among the values of such foods should 
be emphasized certain results which are generally either not 
mentioned at all or else passed over lightly. Among these 
results is this: as a rule I have found that the best protein 
foods are well digested (in the stomach) and metabolised by 
most English people. One end-product of these foods is 
ammonia. Ammonia is the great counteractor of uric acid 
and certain other acids, and therefore a great preventor of 
what is, if not the main cause at least a main cause of most 
known diseases and ailments—acidosis. 

Our British reserve of flesh foods—meat, fowl, and fish— 
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including tinned or canned and otherwise preserved flesh 
foods, is small; the total amount, if evenly distributed 
among the population, is lamentably inadequate, and would 
soon be depleted if our Navy failed to hold the seas. The 
quantities of some other body builders might appear to be 
sufficient when we see the vast masses of eggs and cheeses, 
and even of dried pulses (peas, beans, lentils, pea-nuts) and of 
dried nuts, in the shops and stores. Never has there been such 
a wonderful supply of these foods in our land, or such a 
wonderful variety, at a moderate price. One might instance 
eggs; we can obtain excellent eggs for a penny each, or less, 
and, in contrast to some years ago, we scarcely ever buy a 
bad one. And ready-shelled nuts, which keep well and 
(like pea-nuts) for the most part have plenty of “ fat” as well 
as protein, can be bought for less than ls. 6d. per lb. They 
do not suit all, but they do suit many thousands of people. 
And some of the cereal foods—biscuits, for example—contain 
a fair proportion of protein. 

But it must be taken into account that the consumption 
of eggs and cheeses (and biscuits) is also very rapid and 
great. I must emphasize here the milk powders. I believe 
I was the first person to experiment with them as a regular 
meat-substitute food, more than 35 years ago. In proteid 
value they rank far above flesh foods, as bought; far above 
eggs; far above many cheeses ; and still farther above most 
of the cereals (except the best gluten). There are in the 
country reasonably large reserves of milk powders, which 
form an important ingredient in certain much-advertised 
proprietary foods. It is an interesting fact that several of 
these foods have, between them, an advertising appropriation 
amounting to about a million pounds a year! 

As to the pulses, their use among the vast majority of our 
population is neither popular nor wise ; too often they, like 
nuts, are regarded as “extras” rather than as meat sub- 
stitutes. And I must say that, for my own part, I have not 
found the pulses, or nuts, or cereals, even when well-prepared, 
satisfactory meat substitutes or staples or mainstays. The 
millions are not ready to make satisfactory use of them. 
Lentils are easier to cook than dried haricot or butter beans. 
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But the English, in contrast to the French, Spanish, German, 
Japanese, and other peoples, generally cook and serve beans 
abominably badly, being apparently quite indifferent to the 
many delicious—and, as a rule, digestible—ways in which 
beans can be treated, not merely in curries, but in “ cutlets ” 
and croquettes, savoury stews, sandwich pastes, and so on. 
The Japanese turn their soya beans into many and varied 
forms—cream, cheese, flavouring, and so forth. It would be 
quite easy for us to make similar uses of other beans if a little 
expert attention were devoted to them. Already I know of 
a number of excellent sandwich pastes made from beans 
(and lentils), well cooked, and then pounded or milled, and 
flavoured artistically. Such “pastes” have—at least 
theoretically—a high food value and would be a capital 
addition to the national dietary. 

Here we have an excellent instance of a food which is 
compact (far more compact in food value than meat is), and 
“durable” (in some lands they use beans as coins !), until 
it is prepared: in its “ natural” form it is not usually looked 
upon as edible. But prepare it—here by means of soaking 
and cooking—and it becomes edible, indeed, but rapidly 
perishable, as the far less food-valuable foods like macaroni 
and rice do. Under the heading of protein foods of the first 
class, as regards sheer quantity of protein, I do not place 
milk, as most writers do, for, whereas some cheeses contain 
over 30 per cent. of protein and roast lean beef, say, 30 per 
cent., milk contains about 3 per cent. And, besides, under 
ordinary conditions—quite apart from any impurities or 
bacteria—it is a rapidly perishable food. Under the heading 
of protein foods—foods rich in body-building factors—we 
cannot class most of the fresh or tinned vegetables and fruits. 
In order to get one ounce of proteid from such foods we should 
require some thirty ounces, as, indeed, we should also in the case 
of ordinary soaked and cooked rice, macaroni, and porridge. 
And there are many high authorities who still hold that an 
average person should have one ounce of protein at each 
meal! Just imagine a person living on rice or macaroni 
alone, and adhering to this standard and eating 90 ounces of 
cooked macaroni—nearly 6 Ibs.—daily ! 
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Besides this, most of the vegetables (except, e.g., potatoes) 
and salads and fruits are too highly priced for extensive use 
by the poor. The main value of these foods is not so much 
in their protein contents as in their natural organic salts and 
vitamins. Much as I should like to enlarge on the vital 
necessity of such food factors for certain physical and mental 
functions I am obliged, for want of space and for the sake 
of clearness, to deal in this article with the protein foods in 
particular. Before proceeding to “ Practical Politics” it 
must be insisted on that this phrase is often a contradiction 
in terms. “ Politics” are often not practical, and, on the 
other hand, practical measures are often ignored in “‘ Politics.”’ 
Equally ridiculous is the phrase “ Political Economy.” For 
where, in the dozens of text-books, from Mill and Adam Smith 
downwards or upwards, does one find stress laid on the 
greatest of all political economies—such as food preservation 
and food economy ? 

A careful study of food consumption and food waste in 
hotels and many other “ Institutions,’ in homes, on railways, 
on ships, and elsewhere, has convinced me that the nation 
wastes at least half of its foods—partly through ignorance, 
partly through pride, partly through sheer greediness, and for 
other “reasons.” But, except during part of the war period, 
“politics? has left food economy almost entirely out of 
legislation. What should be regarded as no less unpatriotic 
and one might almost say (in view of the semi-starvation of 
thousands) callously cruel than theft or physical violence 
is almost utterly unmentioned. And many of those who are 
in power and “set upon a hill” are among the very worst 
models and examples in the land. 

The ignoring of precious foods and parts of foods (such 
as the sun-fed outside leaves and tops, the peelings, and the 
stalks), the waste in cooking (as when the life-giving and 
health-giving juices of vegetables are poured away), the waste 
of odds and ends before and after the meals are served (e.g., 
crusts and cake), the foods allowed to go bad for lack of a 
little common-sense care—such offences against our duty 
towards our neighbours (and our duty towards ourselves) 
are left to go unpunished, though they are the exception rather 
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than the rule in France, Belgium, Germany, Japan, and 
elsewhere. A few institutions, a few homes, set an example 
—for instance, when they use the cleaned odds and ends of 
vegetables, etc., for stocks and stews. But I feel convinced 
that there are only two chief ways of preventing the trouble, 
besides personal example (especially of the well-to-do and 
respected), and newspaper publicity. 

The first is compulsion, with a fine or imprisonment as a 
penalty. The second is nationalisation, in the hands of the 
right people: a most unlikely event! There would be an 
outcry on the ground that either step would be “ an inter. 
ference with the liberty of the subject ’’—in this case the 
“right ” of the subject to waste what he calls his own! The 
people as a whole—and most of their leaders—do not know 
about food values and food uses. They hold the control, 
and they will not consent to be taught in time. They would 
be as babies learning to walk ; and many there are who would 
cause them to stumble. And, indeed, even if the whole 
of the present waste could be stopped immediately our total 
supplies would still be disastrously insufficient. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that the prospect of fresh supplies during 
a war would be remote. Ships—necessarily slow—would be 
sunk. As to the air, we need all our tiny Air Force for other 
purposes. And soon there would be no petrol ! 

But why wait for war? Are we not already at war with 
malnutrition, with unemployment, with waste—a war still 
undeclared! The enemy is conquering us without resistance. 
At once, while there is still time, we should choose what foods 
we need and can get. I would recommend, particularly, 
vast quantities of dried milks, eggs, cheeses, shelled nuts, dried 
pulses, and certain cereals. These foods—even eggs—keep 
well. Milk itself, of course, does not keep well as a rule. 
We should buy what we can in England and in the Dominions, 
but if, as might be the case, the stocks were still inadequate 
we could buy elsewhere, giving preference to the countries 
which bought most of our products. We should, needless to 
say, encourage home production. If ever a bonus were 
justified, it is justified here. We should at once multiply 
our allotments many times, 
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This we need at once, whether there be war or not ; per- 
haps all the more—strange though it may sound—if there never 
is a war, as we all hope there never will be! For there is a 
sort of excuse on the part of Government (I speak of no 
particular Government or Party or Parties, all are alike in 
this)—namely, that if there were a war the bombing of London 
and other great cities would be so sudden, so overwhelming, 
so disastrous, that it would not really so much matter whether 
or no we had sufficient reserves to hold out for three days or 
three weeks or three months! Superabundant supplies would 
be of little use without British people to eat them! Such 
an explanation might conceivably be regarded as an approach 
towards a confession of want of foresight and provision in the 
past, but it is the only explanation I can suggest. 

Surely every kind of good provision is important, but 
the Provision of all good Provisions is the Provision of all good 
Provisions. 


Eustace MILes. 
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SPORT AS AN EMPIRE ASSET 


(Musines oF A GAME WARDEN IN CEYLON.) 


PUBLICALLY contested games do much to breed that spirit of 
give-and-take so necessary to a government dealing with 
conflicting racial feeling, creeds, etc., giving, as a sporting 
feeling does, at all events one standpoint upon which all men 
can meet. Originally, in the East, community-mindedness 
used to rule the membership of a club, which militated 
against the fraternity of sportsmanship, tending to accentuate 
racial or religious opposition. For instance, a club of one 
set denomination had a following of their own way of thinking, 
who cheered them to victory because they were of that 
denomination, and for no other reason. If the opposition 
team was of another race or creed they had their own par. 
ticular supporters, while the favour of the crowd depended 
entirely upon how nationality or religion predominated. It 
was only when both sides were of identical composition that 
locality came into consideration ; even then such remarks as 
“Why should you, a Bhuddist, seek to wrest a prize from 
other Bhuddists ? ” were common. 

Fortunately, with the latter-day multiplication of clubs, 
owing to youngsters coming on and the older men refusing to 
drop out, promising players of any nationality are now en- 
couraged to join a club so that it may stand well in the winning 
lists. The ‘“interlopers”’ do not yet receive much sympathy 
from the mob as men, often coming in for all the side’s blame in 
a case of bad play, but they are gradually becoming more and 
more included in the enthusiasm of a win, on the ground of 
“club,” and therefore locality. 

In the East blood sports tend to cement inter-racial 
cordiality to a far greater degree than any game ever invented, 
for all Easterners, savage or civilised, comprehend the useful- 
ness of killing, either in protection of crops or life or for 

obtaining food. I have frequently observed a raw villager 
during his first view of a football match. He stares open- 
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mouthed for a few minutes before asking what on earth 
satisfaction grown men find in kicking a ball about on land 
that would grow a good crop, but he would not question the 
utility of shooting a rogue elephant, or killing a sambhur stag 
carrying perhaps three hundred pounds of solid meat. 

The man who shoots in a broadminded manner is a bene- 
factor to the district where his sport lies. He tips well ; he 
has surplus meat to be given away ; and, above all, to further 
his sporting desires he will have learnt to understand the 
peasant and to respect his likes and dislikes. This type of 
sportsmen, living in a country, are all classed as one amongst 
themselves, irrespective of race, colour, or creed ; they are 
accepted by the peasantry of any denomination as men 
who do useful work, put up with what comes to them, and 
treat those whom they meet as friends. 

The tourist, no matter how good a fellow, seldom comes 
under this head unless accompanied by some known person. 
The chief point against him is that he must use an interpreter, 
which the villager abominates. He is a foreigner, one to be 
swindled by common right, but, most unfortunately, the 
interpreter generally manages to keep all the spoils for 
himself. 

The main reason why olden day planters got on so well 
with their neighbours was the fact that they went in for what 
might be called local secondary sport, or what could be 
obtained round about their property. Motor cars, clubs, etc., 
have killed that out, converting the planter into an employer 
of a different nationality pure and simple. Before the War 
every planter kept a few useful dogs, while the nearest paddy- 
fields and village gardens were his “ shooting,” often strictly 
preserved by the owners for him ; they joined in the sport 
and looked upon it as their share of the tacit agreement. 
The planter learnt the local languages well, paid for his 
amusement either in flesh, empty cartridges, or, occasionally, 
with the tips that his sedentary life made him able to afford, 
and a spirit of hearty friendship resulted which gave the 
agitator no chance at all. 

In these days things are different, hence much of the 
political unrest. The local magnate has ceased to be a friend. 
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His sport must be on a large scale, and he has no time for the 
occasional hare or pig on his boundary. A hurried week in a 
first-class shooting country is necessary, but even there 
the 1934 “rush” is showing its effect. Everything must be 
quick, with the maximum result, nevertheless the outcome is 
still good. 

Fishing creates decidedly good feeling. Generally, in the 
Eastern mind, a fisherman is a harmless, rather infantile 
person. He toils in the sun with complicated tackle for 
little or no result, whereas the local village exponent, with a 
live frog impaled on bent wire, or a net, can do double the 
execution in half the time. The visiting fisherman only 
shines in water where report insists that there are no fish, 
or where those that are known to be there are pronounced 
uncatchable, for the good food that his fine tackle and neat 
manipulation coaxes to hand gains him great kudos as a 
clever workman. Funnily enough, in Ceylon, Sinhalese and 
Tamil villagers only fish for what they can catch ; Moham- 
edans alone take it as asport. Much the same may be said 
of village shooting. Conversely, in games, the two former 
nationalities count most on the fun of playing, and the last 
on the glory of a possible win. The Mohamedan takes a 
beating better than any other community in the country, 
but he will not rest until he has had a return match with a 
different result. 

Mohamedans are natural ‘“‘ blood” sportsmen to a man. 
A friend of mine, on frontier duty in India during troublous 
times, strayed over the border occasionally after fish. One 
day he found himself watched by armed men, who, instead 
of hostility, displayed loud satisfaction when he landed a 
decent catch and commiseration when he lost one. Later 
he suggested that some shooting would be acceptable, and got 
it, including beaters, for himself and friends. The only 
suitable land for football lay just over the border, and a request 
that the Raj’s few troops might be allowed to play there was 
grudgingly granted. However, before advantage could be 
taken of this a private hint came through that, however 
shooters and fishermen might be welcomed, a mere game 
might precipitate a raid in force while it was in progress. 
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Of all sports hunting with hounds is most appreciated, 
from the north of India to the south of Ceylon, for, with the 
exception of the obedience due to the Master and his satellites 
everyone else is equal and may go where and how they please. 
The noise, exertion, and excitement appeals to all. Of all 
nationalities the Sinhalese go the most completely mad at 
the cry of hounds, and I have often seen whole villages— 
men, women, and children—forsake their work to get in with a 
hunt. The cultivators lead the way over their crops, for 
nothing matters but to see as much of the fun as possible— 
damage is utterly discounted. One memorable hunt began 
with a field of nine Englishmen, three Tamils, seven Sinhalese, 
and one Mohamedan, finishing with a following of one hundred 
and sixty-two, many of whom had shown excellent pace for 
over ten miles. At the end of such a run the babel of tongues 
is deafening, but the sporting spirit makes all one. 

Where a country is hunted with fair regularity lost hounds 
are brought home from any distance. Rewards are given, 
of course, but they are of little account as compared to the 
kudos of being friendly with the owners of the hounds. Once 
three of a pack marooned themselves on the face of a precipice, 
utterly unable to get up or down. After a few days of futile 
endeavour, a lad went down 175-odd feet of rope over per- 
pendicular rock, with a drop of some 2,000 ft. below him, 
and sent the hounds up one by one in a sack. He scouted 
the idea of reward, saying that if there were no hounds 
there could be no sport. 

The local villages lie from five to seven and ten miles 
away below this plateau of Pattipola, hence the inhabitants 
do not see much of our pack, but one seldom meets a villager 
without being reminded of some hunt or hound, the smallest 
details of either being remembered to a fraction—the white 
hound that followed out the 30-in. stag’s dodgings through 
some particularly steep jungle ; the two black and white bitches 
that brought the savage boar to bay by themselves; the 
yellow dog that swam the flooded river, etc., etc. All dead 
half a score of years ago, but heroes still to a sporting mind. 

W. G. ADAM. 


THE FIRST LADY BURGHLEY 


[This sketch of the first Lady Burghley is a brief extract from 
a biographical study of the three sisters, Mildred Cecil, Anne Bacon 
and Elizabeth Russell. 


ELIZABETHAN women ... some bundles of letters, two or 
three diaries, a parcel of anecdotes, Shakespeare’s heroines, 
Amy Robsart, Anne Hathaway ... broken necks and 
second-best beds . . . how they dwindle into negligibility, 
and how quickly their associative values peter out! How 
little they seem to matter! Dive beneath the surface—for 
whatsoever purpose it may be—leave the familiar landmarks 
behind, and surrender to the sense of the past; breathe its 
air, think its thoughts ; and in an instant you will be aware 
of them. Elizabethan women... vigorous, masterful 
women ; strange, assertive, dominating women. Secret and 
smug as cats they lurk half-hidden behind their silent and 
purposeful impenetrability. Some bundles of letters, two or 
three diaries, a few score portraits—Discretion herself could 
hardly have left fewer traces. Complacent in stone and 
alabaster they kneel or lie beside their husbands, graduated 
sons and daughters in effigy or bas-relief by the yard bearing 
witness on their tombs to the perfect-wife-and-mother legend 
that their epitaphs perpetuate. In literature, biography and 
history they disguise themselves as other people’s relations— 
are described by their relationships to their men-folk. 
‘“‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother”: the three learned 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke : Surrey’s “ Fair Geraldine ” : 
Sidney’s “‘ Stella.” The truth; and yet only a half-truth. 
True that the Elizabethan woman made a husband and 
family and their careers her career ; true also, however, that 
Lady Macbeth and Portia and Rosalind and Beatrice and 
Helena had everywhere their contemporary counterparts— 
matriarchal and possessive women, learned women, ambitious 
women, who from behind the security of their apparent 
subordination and chatteldom pulled strings, browbeat their 
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male relatives, and generally “arranged” life as near as 
possible to their heart’s desire. 


Sober Tudor biography occasionally reads like a fairy 
tale. The story of the three learned daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke breaks into reality quickly enough, but its 
beginning might well be prefaced by a “‘ Once upon a time 
... Sir Anthony, one of the finest scholars of his day, 
was tutor to the boy-king, Edward VI. Mildred, Anne and 
Elizabeth were the three eldest daughters of his large family, 
and he devoted himself to their education, until their learning 
rivalled that of any lady in Europe. Mildred married William 
Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s greatest 
minister; and her son, Robert Cecil, as chief Minister of 
King James I, became in his time the greatest power in 
England. Anne married Sir Nicholas Bacon, Elizabeth’s 
Lord Chancellor and Keeper of the Great Seal: her son, 
Francis, was one of the most powerful intellects that his 
time and even the world has boasted. Elizabeth married 
twice. Her first husband was Sir Thomas Hoby, famous 
still for his elegant translation of a world-famous book, 
Il Cortegiano ; her second was Lord John Russell, a son of 
Francis, second Earl of Bedford, one of Elizabeth’s most 
trusted Councillors. Anne died in her eighty-third year, 
Elizabeth at eighty-one, Mildred at sixty-three. We meet 
them in histories and biographies as mere names—at most 
as the wives of their husbands, the mothers of their sons: 
their “‘Old Wives’ Tale” has never yet attracted the 
chronicler. Their story can never be fully told: but of 
their vitality and of their personalities something remains. 


Roger Ascham, tutor to the greatest of queens and to 
the pathetic young “ nine-days-queen,” described Lady Jane 
Grey and Mildred Cooke as the two most learned women 
in England. Mildred was widely read in the Fathers of 
the Church, and excelled at Greek and Latin, particularly 
the former. At nineteen she was married to William Cecil, 
secretary to the Council and a young man of parts, but 
not yet Sir William. She was his second wife. The white- 
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bearded figure of all his middle-aged portraits looks the soul 
of practicality and prudence: nevertheless, as a youth of 
twenty-one he had married for love and romance. A friend. 
ship with the greatest Greek scholar of the age, John Cheke, 
threw him in the way of Cheke’s sister Mary, whose only 
dowry was a “fortune” of £40. Their widowed mother 
kept a wine shop in Cambridge in order to support her 
family. Cecil’s father was a man of means, and High 
Sheriff for Rutlandshire ; and when word came to him of 
the intentions of his promising undergraduate son at St. 
John’s he took prompt measures. The youth was “ removed” 
from college before he had taken his degree, and packed off 
to London posthaste. The next thing heard of him was 
that he had married Mary Cheke secretly, and in May, 1542, 
their son Thomas was born. Less than two years later 
Mary died, and in December, 1545, the young widower re- 
married, settling down to forty-two years of sober, steadfast 
and happy comradeship with Mildred Cooke. 

Mildred was the eldest of her family, and, as so often 
happens, we hear less of her than we do of her younger and 
apparently more vigorous and assertive sisters. A quieter 
and more gentle personality she stands more aloof from our 
curiosity than Elizabeth and Anne, with their explosive 
correspondence to give them away. One guesses that where 
Anne would have stormed, and Elizabeth raged with a fury 
worthy even of her royal namesake, Mildred won her way by 
quiet persistence. Men carried out Mildred’s wishes, loyally 
and with affection: they were only too often roused to 
furious resentment and resistance by Elizabeth Russell’s 
imperious demands. Anne Bacon could be fanatically im- 
placable in her prejudices and hatreds: but of Mildred 
Cecil is recorded only her wisdom, goodness and _ loving 
kindness. Her portrait, painted in early middle life, hangs 
still at Hatfield. Poised, serene and gracious, she gazes 
steadily ahead of her. There is dignity, seriousness and 
sweetness in every line—in the steady quiet light grey eyes, 
in the firm mouth, in the whole spare, oval, delicately 
moulded face. Her carriage is very upright ; her dress rich, 
but of the simpler elegance belonging to the earlier fashions 
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of the reign. Her jewels are exquisite and elaborate, even 
for Elizabethan workmanship; and such is the force of her 
grave and simple demeanour that it subdues their elaboration 
to what is just and pleasing even as it surely did in life. 

In cultured and scholarly William Cecil—patron of 
letters, builder of magnificent houses, lover of lovely gardens— 
Mildred Cooke, most learned lady in England, found a 
husband every way her equal. In marrying Lord Burghley, 
England’s greatest statesman in one of the greatest periods 
of her history, she incurred responsibilities of public life which 
were never laid upon either of her sisters, and which must 
have confirmed in her habits of discretion, prudence and 
control to which the others were strangers. Burghley 
believed in living upon a scale worthy of his royal mistress’s 
dignity and his own. The lavishness of his expenditure was 
unparalleled, even in that age of lavish display. Twelve 
times, so it is said, was Elizabeth royally entertained by him 
when on progress. Little wonder that when created Baron 
of Burghley he spoke of himself as indeed “ the poorest lord 
in England.” It is difficult, nowadays, even to imagine 
what the well-ordering of such a household must have meant, 
and to realise the responsibility that Mildred Cecil must 
have shouldered. She shared, too, in her husband’s worries 
in matters of State. There is a letter in her own hand, 
written to her cousin Sir William Fitzwilliams, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, which makes it plain that she was well aware 
of what was toward in the conduct of affairs. How its 
wisdom and moderation contrast with the vehemence of so 
many of her sisters’ letters, as she urges patience and dis- 
cretion upon one of the Queen’s sorely-tried servants. “It 
is not you that suffer alone,” she writes, as befits the student 
of the classics, ‘‘ this grief is common to all those that deal 
in princes’ affairs; which I wish my friends had less cause 
to know by experience.” Then, in a postscript: ‘‘ Keep 
close your friends’ letters ; for craft and malice never reigned 
more. Some about you may be corrupted to show them.” 

Burghley himself was an overworked man all his life, 
and suffered in health accordingly. On the eve of his 
appointment to the position of Lord Treasurer his health 
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broke down so completely that for months his recovery was 
despaired of. Nor did Mildred’s personal anxieties and 
griefs end there. Child after child died in infancy. Robert 
alone of all her sons grew to manhood, but he was always 
undersized and delicate—the “‘ little elf ’’ to Queen Elizabeth, 
in her amiable moments, and Scottish James’s “ pigmy” 
and “‘ little beagle.” He suffered, too, from a slight curvature 
of the spine, and gossip had always had it that when his 
cousin Francis Bacon wrote a certain famous essay, “ Of 
Deformity,” he was, as one might say, getting back on his 
more successful relative, the Earl of Salisbury and Secretary 
of State. 

Anne Cecil, their elder daughter, they married at the 
age of fifteen to Burghley’s noble ward, the young Edward 
de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. A greater match, 
undoubtedly, than the one with Philip Sidney, which had 
been projected two years earlier, but had come to nothing. 
Edward de Vere was descended from one of the proudest 
and most illustrious of families; he was hereditary Lord 
Great Chamberlain of England, and master of an ample 
fortune. Liberally educated, brilliantly endowed with gifts 
of mind and body, and in high favour at court in the first 
flush of his youth, he was apparently the most eligible young 
bachelor in the kingdom. The marriage ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey, and afterwards the feast at Cecil House, 
were both crowned by the presence of the Queen herself. 
Under what more favourable auspices could parents who 
began life as plain William Cecil and Mildred Cooke have 
launched their daughter on her career as a countess? Had 
either mother or father any misgivings ? We do not know. 
Nor do we know what it was that engendered the strange 
kink in de Vere’s character that was to ruin both his own 
and poor Anne Cecil’s happiness. All we know is that four 
years later the Earl repudiated his wife and her child, deserted 
her for more than five years, left her to be supported and 
cared for by her parents, and though finally reconciled to her 
some years before her early death in the Armada year, seems 
never wholly to have forgotten his unworthy and apparently 
groundless suspicions of her honour. 
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Burghley himself suffered continually from eye trouble, 
and his deafness steadily increased, until by 1590 he had 
entirely lost his hearing. Their younger daughter, Elizabeth, 
to whom the Queen had stood godmother in 1564, married 
William, the eldest son of Thomas, Lord Wentworth. Like 
the elder sister’s, however, her happiness was short-lived, for 
in 1582 her husband died at Theobalds—smitten by the 
plague, from which they had fled for refuge to her parents 
inthe country. Within six months the eighteen-year-old widow 
was dead too. Whether private troubles, such as these and 
Anne’s disastrous marriage, shortened Mildred Cecil’s days 
we do not know; but there is another portrait of her at 
Hatfield, painted towards the end of her life, and it is the 
portrait of a very tired and saddened woman. The change 
that the years have wrought in the face of the earlier portrait 
has been beautifully and sensitively rendered by the artist. 
It is the same, but age has emphasised the modelling, the bony 
structure ; it is thinner, worn, and very pale; and behind 
the steadfast gaze of the eyes there is sadness and weariness. 

Less than a year after the death of her daughter, Anne, 
Mildred Cecil died too, on April 4, 1589. With such insistent 
secrecy had she followed up her charitable purposes in life 
that at her death even her devoted husband learnt much 
concerning her of which he had had formerly but the merest 
suspicion. One after another her carefully concealed benefac- 
tions came to light, and all that he discovered Burghley has 
recorded in the ‘* Meditation,’ in which he set down his 
thankfulness for the happiness of their long life together. 

History speaks of her as the daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke and the wife of William Cecil, and so she evades us 
and retires into that secret self that asserted its independence 
and kept some strong, remote and inviolate core, while 
loving and apparently subdued “ even unto the very quality 
” “These distributions have been made a long 
time whilst she lived by some of my servants, without giving 
me knowledge thereof,” writes Burghley. What could the 
Lord Treasurer’s wife know of the misery of the London 
prisons ? Nothing, one would say. But the Lord Treasurer 
discovered after her death that four times a year Mildred 
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Cecil had been in the habit of sending secretly to all the 
London prisons enough money to buy bread, cheese and 
drink for four hundred prisoners. 

When Mildred Cecil wanted to arrange some benefaction 
she arranged it herself, and handled the right people in the 
right way, so that her wishes were scrupulously carried out, 
Deans and doctors and masters of colleges and schools 
accepted and administered her endowments, and kept her 
secret, till her death. At her husband’s old college, St. John’s, 
she endowed exhibitions for two scholars in perpetuity. She 
gave two others to Westminster School. Handsome gifts of 
books in her beloved Greek, and of others dealing with 
science, medicine and theology had been made to St. John’s, 
to its sister college in Oxford, and to Christ Church, and to 
Westminster. Money had been entrusted to the Master of 
St. John’s to provide fires in the college hall on Sundays and 
holy days from All Saints’ to Candlemas—a quaint gift, as 
striking in its thoughtfulness and the light it sheds on her 
character as the solemn presentation to the University of 
Cambridge—with an epistle in Greek, composed by herself— 
of a great Bible in Hebrew and four other tongues. Was it 
the mother of Robert Cecil, or the wife of William Cecil—both 
students of John’s—who knew by hearsay what the chilliness 
and draughtiness of a college hall was like? Or was it that 
quietly observant woman, Mildred Cecil herself, who planned 
out her benefactions so carefully and so independently of her 
menfolk ? Very certainly it was Mildred Cecil who provided 
wool and flax for the poor women of Cheshunt to spin into 
yarn, and who then gave the yarn back to them for their own 
use after she had seen it and approved “ their manner of 
working.” And very certainly it was a woman wise in the 
lore of giving acceptably, who, to her benefaction which 
provided bread and meat for twenty poor people of Cheshunt 
on the first Sunday of every month, added “ money for 
drink ! 

The great Lord Burghley lies buried at Stamford. Mildred 
Cecil lies in St. Nicholas’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, 
beneath the magnificent tiered and pinnacled tomb erected 
by William Cecil to the memory of his wife, and his daughter 
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Anne. At the feet of her effigy kneels her son Robert—not 
Robert Cecil, Secretary of State, but an unexpectedly youthful, 
thin-faced, beardless figure, in fashionable clothing. Aloft, in 
the topmost tier, kneels a small effigy of Burghley himself. 
They write of him as a man of policy and statecraft, a man 
cold of heart. For all that the passionless features of the 
effigy of Mildred Cecil tell us, it may be true. And the 
weary face of her portrait in old age tells us no more. She 
evades our curiosity, even as in her lifetime she would have 
turned aside such intrusion. It is William Cecil himself 
who comes nearest to an expression of feeling in the decorous 
Elizabethan Latin inscription on her tomb, carved beneath 
his own figure, which speaks of “his eyes dim with tears 
for the loss of those who were dear to him beyond the whole 
race of womankind.” 


M. St. CLARE ByRNE. 
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THE RISE OF ENGLISH VICARAGES 


ENGLISHMEN have been so long familiar with the terms Vicar ; 


and Vicarage that most of us have come to regard that 
ecclesiastical office as being as old as the Church itself. But 
even our oldest vicarages are far from boasting this high 
antiquity. As a matter of fact no person or office of that 
name existed in the English Church before the twelfth cen- 
tury. And even then those earliest vicars had no official 
status. It was not until circa 1230, during the reign of 
Henry III, or more than six centuries after the birth of the 
English Church, that vicars took their place permanently and 
officially in the ranks of our beneficed clergy. Thus the office 
of vicar, though of respectable antiquity, is by no means coeval 
even with the establishment of our parochial system in Anglo- 
Saxon times. 

The rise of English vicarages forms in itself almost a 
chapter of our ecclesiastical history. It is a chapter through- 
out which lay lords of churches, the monasteries, and the 
bishops are always prominently concerned. Each played an 
important part in that welter of rather questionable transac- 
tions which, under the name of appropriations, constantly 
occupied our church from the twelfth century onwards. It 
is from that system, which during a great part of the Middle 
Ages was as a blight on our parochial life, that our vicars and 
our vicarages emerged. Few movements in our Church history 
have left more enduring traces than that which, while enrich- 
ing the religious bodies, divested countless parochial churches 
throughout the country of their original endowments. Those 
medieval appropriations of benefices explain the existence, 
not only of our vicars, and vicarages and perpetual curacies, 
but show us the difference between a rector and a vicar, and 
account largely also for the variations in the original endow- 
ments of our oldest vicarages up and down the country. 

“An appropriation is the annexing of a benefice to the 
proper and perpetual use of some spiritual corporation, either 
sole or aggregate, being the patron of the living, which is 
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pound to provide for the service of the Church, and thereby 
becomes perpetual incumbent.” Such is a lawyer’s terse 
definition of the practice we are briefly to consider. 

The Norman knight who took the place of the Saxon thane 
as owner of extensive landed estates and patron of numerous 
parish churches seems to have had, if not a keener conscious- 
ness of wrongs committed, at least a greater love for bestowing 
expiatory gifts upon “ Holy Church” than his predecessor 
hadshown. At all events, nearly every one of them had some 
favourite church, or monastery, or order, either here or in his 
native Normandy, on whom he was ever-anxious to satisfy 
his pious generosity. Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, therefore, when monks of almost every order filled 
the land, an increasing number of privately owned parochial 
churches, with their revenues and advowsons went to enrich 
some monastery or religious orders not only in distant parts of 
England but often in Normandy, France and elsewhere. 

Practically every owner of parish churches at that time, 
from Royalty downwards, followed this fashion of appro- 
priating one or more of them to a favourite religious establish- 
ment. They were given ad proprios usus of the recipients and 
so the transactions are named “appropriations”? and the 
benefices ‘‘ appropriate ’’ churches. Thus, only twenty years 
after the Conquest, Puriton Church, in Somerset, which had 
belonged to Eadgyth, the Confessor’s queen, was granted away 
to St. Peter’s at Rome. William Rufus in 4.p. 1100 gave to 
the French abbey of St. Florence the church of Andover with 
all its tithes and revenues. In 1156 Henry II enriched the 
church of St. Stephen at Caen with a wholesale gift of lands, 
churches, tithes, and manors in Devonshire and elsewhere, the 
enumeration of which filled over four pages of manuscript. 
Crewkerne church in Somerset, and its income, also 
passed to the Caen establishment, while that of Chewton, 
in the same county, became the property of the Abbot of 
Jumiéges. Monasteries in England, too, had countless 
churches conveyed to them. The great feudal lords who had 
vast estates scattered about in different counties endowed 
religious houses lavishly, many a parish church being given 
to some distant monastery with which it had no connection 
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whatever. So it came about that whole English districts 
English churches, and English produce were given away 
wholesale to religious houses whose inmates never even saw 
the fair properties which provided them with so welcome a 
revenue. 

These churches and benefices were of course wholly the 
property of the donors, who had either built or inherited them 
and who could dispose of their revenues and advowsons as 
they chose. So long as they left the customary portion of the 
tithes, usually a third part, for the benefit of the priest-in- 
charge, they were at this time neither breaking the law nor 
going against the old English custom which allowed a man to 
give such property where he would provided it was for 
religious uses. 

Meanwhile, the monastic bodies, on becoming possessed 
of those benefices and advowsons, took over also the responsi- 
bility for the cure of souls in such parishes. They became, 
that is, the parson (persona), of the districts which their newly 
acquired churches served. For, though it has long borne a 
different meaning, formerly the term parson was strictly 
applied to whoever received or administered the revenues of a 
cure of souls without being himself obliged to carry out the 
duties of the cure. It was only in the case where he did carry 
out such duties that the combined office was called a “ rectory” 
and the holder a “ rector.”’ So it happens that many patrons 
of livings to-day are presenting thereto as successors in title 
to those early owners of appropriated churches. Thus, 
Rochester Chapter presents to the living of Haddenham 
Church, in Bucks, because 700 years ago that church was 
given to Rochester Priory. In the same way the Chapter of 
Westminster has the gift of the living of Islip in Oxfordshire, 
which has belonged to the Abbey for seven centuries. In 
Gloucester the Dean and Chapter present to the church of 
Chipping Norton, just as Gloucester Abbey did in the 13th 
century after appropriation. 

It is unfortunately only too evident that the rapacity and 
acquisitiveness so prominent throughout the Middle Ages are 
nowhere more striking than in this system of appropriation. 
At the same time the temptation that was placed before the 
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monasteries was certainly considerable and not easy to resist. 
Very soon they saw that as the corporate parson of a parish 
nothing was easier than to put the entire income of the 
“ecclesia ’’ into its pocket and place one of its brethren to 
carry out the duties of the cure at a miserable and totally 
inadequate stipend. The results of this to our parochial 
life were, of course, disastrous while the evil lasted. For 
soon it was not the monasteries alone, but capitular bodies, 
religious and military orders, and ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
every sort who became the appropriators of countless bene- 
fices in England. Even parochial incumbents whose churches 
were still rectories lost no opportunity in following the 
example of their superiors and were soon getting money for 
nothing by putting a deputy to do their work at a mere pit- 
tance and becoming themselves what we call sinecure rectors, 
in receipt of the bulk of the income of their benefices. 

It is here, then, that we have the origin of our “‘ perpetual ” 
and “ stipendiary ” curates. The former, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, was the priest appointed and paid by 
the lay owner of a rectory, or unappropriated benefice, who 
was bound to provide for the cure of souls in the parish. The 
stipendiaries, on the other hand, were the deputies of clerical 
appropriators and were at this time still removable at will by 
them. 

The ceremony by which possession was taken by the 
appropriating body, or person, though of such far-reaching 
consequences, was in itself a very simple one. Accompanied 
by certain witnesses, the appropriator went to the North door 
of the church and there showed to such parishioners as were 
present the necessary authority for the appropriation. The 
reason for the appropriation was then publicly declared and 
immediately the person taking possession entered the church 
and, crossing to the high altar, touched its cloths with his 
hands. He then went to the belfry of the church and “ rang 
himself in’? by sounding a peal on the bells. After this he 
proceeded to the rectory house, where he remained for a short 
time. Thus he took possession of both the church and the 
rectory, which from that moment became an appropriated 
benefice. 
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Meanwhile the scandal of the increasing number of poorly 
paid deputies who were supposed to carry out all the duties 
of parish priests at starvation wages was arousing the indigna- 
tion of many both at home and abroad. Even the Council of 
Lateran in 1215 draw attention to “a vicious practice which 
‘ ought to be put down has grown up in some places, that the 
patrons of parish churches and other parsons claiming their 
revenues entirely for themselves leave such a small portion 
for the presbyters told off to serve them that they can scarcely 
subsist upon it.” But unfortunately not even such positive 
language from so high a quarter had much effect. Upon one 
pretext or another more and more parochial benefices con- 
tinued to be appropriated to religious houses. To such pro- 
portions, indeed, did the system reach that when Henry VIII 
came to the throne in the sixteenth century nearly one half 
of the richest benefices in England were in the hands of the 
monasteries. Even as early as the date of the Taxatio of 
Pope Nicholas IV, circa 1291, it has been estimated that out 
of some 8,000 odd churches in England and Wales more than 
1,500, or nearly one-fifth, were already being served by the 
deputies of appropriators. It is, of course, conceivable that 
here and there a parish might perhaps have benefited by the 
change in the ownership of its spiritual revenues, but evidence 
is abundant that the whole practice was indefensible and that 
the spiritual life of the parishes affected languished to an 
alarming extent. 

Happily, it was a moment when England possessed some 
notable and outstandingly energetic prelates. When repeated 
attempts to check the evil had failed men of the stamp of 
Hugh de Welles and Grosseteste of Lincoln made a deter- 
mined and successful effort to remedy at all events the lack 
of proper spiritual provision in their respective dioceses. 
Before the middle of the twelfth century we find English 
bishops already introducing the system of perpetual vicarages 
in the appropriated churches and taking every care to institute 
thereto only competent men possessed of sufficient learning. 
From the thirteenth century onwards, when they first began 
to be kept, our episcopal registers are full of such transactions. 
In the next two centuries they can be numbered by hundreds, 
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especially in great dioceses like that of Lincoln and London. 
We even read, for instance, in the account of the twelfth 
century churches belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s that there was to ‘‘ be ordained a Vicar in the Churches 
according to the disposition of the Chapter. . . let provisions 
be supplied to the chaplain from the tithes, to such an extent 
that he may always be self-respecting.” It was the kind of 
thing that was soon going on in every English diocese. More- 
over, the bishops had from the first insisted that monastic 
bodies were no longer to serve their appropriated churches 
through their own brethren whom they could dismiss at their 
pleasure. Henceforward the monks were to present a proper 
and fit person to the bishop for institution just as patrons do 
to-day. If after due examination he was found competent the 
bishop would institute the presentee as vicar of the parish and 
so make the vicarage perpetual. Though, as his name, 
“ Vicarius,” implies, he was the representative of the appro- 
priators, his tenure was at last made permanent. He was 
answerable now to his bishop, and to him only, for his parochial 
duties and, most important of all, he was independent. For 
the bishops, in the ordination of a vicarage, took good care to 
see that the incumbent was provided with a competent 
portion of the revenues of the benefice as a perpetual endow- 
ment. 

In the matter of these endowments the bishops were at 
liberty to exercise their discretion and dealt with each case 
on its merits. As a consequence there was never any hard- 
and-fast rule in the ordination of our first vicarages. Cases 
might, and frequently did, vary considerably in different 
districts, and thus we may account for the difference in values 
shown in later valuations of ecclesiastical benefices. . 

Roughly speaking the average gross income from all sources 
of our twelfth and thirteenth century vicars was between six 
and ten marks—some £4 to £10 per annum. Usually this was 
made up of the “small” tithes of the parish, the customary 
fees and offerings made at the altar and known as the “ alter- 
age,” a suitable house and, in rural districts, a few strips of 
glebe land in the open fields. The small tithes of a country 
vicar comprised as a rule wool, lambs, calves, pigs and geese, 
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wax, honey, cheese, and the fruits of trees and orchards and 
things growing in gardens. They were, in fact, the things 
included in the produce of the homestead and those that grew, 
or were stalled, on a man’s holding. In towns of average size 
the chief source of income was naturally somewhat different, 
Here the oblations of the parishioners were obviously of 
importance. They consisted mostly of the gifts of altar bread 
and other matters, the offerings at Christmas, Easter and other 
festivals, as well as the usual fees for marriages, burials, etc., 
and the “ mass pennies ” of the parishioners. 

By 1222 the minimum stipend of a perpetual vicar had 
been fixed at five marks, or £3 6s. 8d., by the Council of 
Oxford. This amount, together with his house and bits of 
glebe, was generally reckoned a sufficient income to enable a 
country priest to live comfortably and decently. The figure 
seems to have been pretty generally adhered to up to the eve 
of the Black Death (1348). In the great social and economic 
upheaval which followed that terrible scourge, however, 
clerical stipends shared in the general revision of incomes 
which then took place. In 1378 they were raised to a mini- 
mum of eight marks, £5 6s. 8d., out of which they were fre- 
quently required to dispense a certain amount of hospitality 
and to discharge some of the customary fees and burdens for 
which their churches were responsible to the officers of the 
diocese. Always it was found necessary to overcome the hard 
policy of the appropriators to treat the vicar’s stipends as 
unalterable and to secure for themselves as much as possible 
of the revenues which, on account of newly cultivated lands, 
growth of population, and other causes were constantly 
increasing. 

The average standard of learning of those earliest vicars 
was unfortunately a very low one. In the episcopal registers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we read of repeated 
rejections by the bishops of men presented to them for insti- 
tution on account of illiteracy. One after another in almost 
dreary procession they are found minus sufficiens in litera- 
ture and lacking also a proper knowledge of music. The 
bishops at that time, it would seem, placed great importance 
on the ability of a clerk to at least chant the psalms and on 
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the possession of a slight acquaintance with church music. 
It was seldom that they passed any man without these 
qualifications. And so, frequently, they were ordered back 
to the schools for a time and told to try again later. 

Such, briefly, was the manner in which our vicars and 
vicarages first arose. In a sense we may say that they were 
the offspring of monasticism. For it was when the religious 
bodies in England rose to opulence and power largely, as we 
have seen, on the proceeds of parochial endowments, that 
vicarages were the inevitable outcome. This is not to say 
that the system of appropriation alienated the property of the 
Church in the way that happened on the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the sixteenth century. Alienation, strictly 
speaking, there was none. It being possible only for a religious 
corporation, either sole or aggregate, to acquire churches 
“ad proprios usus”’ the system obviously simply transferred 
certain church property from one class of ecclesiastics to 
another. It did not become diverted to secular uses. Though 
the abuses which grew out of the rapacity of those times fouled 
the whole system there was not then, as there was in the 
sixteenth century, the spectacle of an army of laymen living 
on the proceeds of alienated church revenues. 


R. F. NAFtret. 
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FALLOW DEER AT HOME 


[This article by the late Mr. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy was printed in The 
National Review in January, 1884.] 


Ir is a fine warm morning in the early part of September, 
and, after a pleasant walk across the hill I have just come 
in sight of the sea, a narrow part of Loch Craignish lying 
immediately below me at a distance of not more than four 
or five hundred yards. A large fir plantation sloping down 
to the shore clothes the hillside below me; there is a crisp, 
fresh feeling in the air, and the whole view is clear as only 
an Argyllshire landscape can be. These cliffs of Mull to 
the west, which look so distinct as they come down sheer 
to the blue water, are more than twenty miles distant ; and 
Scarba, upon which one would expect to be able to “ spy” 
the red deer with a good glass, is eight at least, as the crow 
flies. Below, the loch itself is studded with innumerable 
islands, varying in size from the small rocks that are barely 
visible at high tide to Righ and Macaskan, which, between 
them, must attain a length of two miles. To the south-west, 
across the dreaded whirlpool of “‘ Corrievrecan,” a faint 
outline of land is distinctly visible, and nearly due south the 
double peak of Jura stands out distinct and clear in the 
distance. 

But what am I doing on the hillside, for I have not come 
here simply, like Dr. Syntax, “in search of the picturesque.” 
My express rifle is beside me, and I have also a coat, for I 
know that I shall probably spend the best part of the day 
on the hillside and it is not impossible that there may be 
some showers before long, notwithstanding the almost super- 
natural brilliance of sea and sky. However, I am prepared 
for any fate. I have my lunch, I have my flask, I have my 
coat, and I have my rifle and stalking-glass; and long 
experience has convinced me that I am in just the place to 
spend a happy day. I know that there are wild fallow deer 
either in the large fir plantation below me, the hazel copses 
and bracken beds which clothe the brae faces around me, or 
the natural cover on the face of Benan to the south; and I 
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am sure that the hounds will find some of them and hunt 
them round in my direction before the day is over. Whether 
I shall see anything more than does and fawns and small bucks 
not ‘‘ worth a shot,” or whether, if I do see a muckle beast, he 
will come within shot of me; or, again, whether I shall hit 
him if he does, are all questions of a more doubtful character. 
But I hope for the best, and, at any rate, I am determined to 
enjoy myself whatever happens. I have plenty of time 
before me, for the keepers have gone round to place the 
other rifles and will begin to hunt at the end of the wood, 
more than a mile off, and I know that I can look about me 
without the least danger of anything passing me unperceived. 

I take out my glass and adjust it to focus, and first I 
turn it upon a small group of rocks close to the shore of the 
island opposite. Are there any seals on them? Ten years 
ago I counted ten of them at a time basking and enjoying 
themselves there on such a day as this at low tide. Three— 
no, four, weird-looking cormorants, with their wings out- 
stretched. No wonder Milton pictured Satan on the Tree of 
Knowledge in that form-—it can hardly be called disguise. 
Then some herons and—yes, three long shapes, which an 
unpractised eye would take for rocks protruding above the 
tangle, but which I should know for seals even without the 
occasional lazy motion of a tail or flapper, by which, I 
suppose, they are trying to get into a more comfortable 
position, just as Watts’ sluggard ‘“‘ turns his sides and his 
shoulders and his heavy head ”’ for the same purpose. Poor, 
pretty, persecuted beasts, I know you are mischievous, for 
I have seen you with salmon in your mouths, and poaching 
at the stake-nets, but an angler should not be too hard 
on you for that fault considering the way you tear them. 
How is it that, although I am always vowing that I will 
never shoot at you again I can never resist if I get an 
opportunity ? It is not for your blubber, for I leave that to 
the boatmen ; and it is not for your skin, for I have two, 
and should not know what to do with any more. I hope it 
is because of the well-founded confidence in the probability 
of your escape unless I get a chance at you on the rocks, 
stalking you from that very island opposite by creeping 
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down the burn. It is surprising to think how many seals | 
have seen shot at in the water by good rifle-shots and how few 
I have seen one penny the worse. 

However, I am not after seals now so I can watch 
those at my leisure with no bloodthirsty design, and I look 
up and down the loch to see whether there are any more 
dog-like heads in view, for there is scarcely a ripple anywhere 
as what wind there is is from the west. I turn my glass on 
different distant objects in the water to disclose in succession 
a flock of mergansers diving and swimming merrily along, 
many gulls of various species, some quaint little guillemots, 
some more cormorants fishing, and, lastly, an eider-duck with 
two young ones. I see the boat, too, which has come round 
from Duntroon; but the boatmen cannot have understood 
the message sent them in the morning as they have gone 
in to the landing-place, instead of lying out half-way across 
in case the deer take the water. 

Some time has now elapsed since the keepers and hounds 
passed through the field below the plantation on the way to 
their starting-point, and I expect I shall soon hear the 
hounds. The pack is at rather a low ebb just now, but 
although they would be looked askance at in the Quorn 
country no doubt they will manage to “ put some of them 
out of that,” as the old keeper says. There are three fox- 
hounds and three harriers, a small Mull terrier, who will hunt 
anything from a red deer to a rat, and who is very useful in 
the high bracken beds, and a brown retriever. The gillies 
will also walk through the wood, and some of the best hounds 
will be kept coupled until a right beast is found. 

There is something crossing the clear space in the wood 
where so many trees were blown down by the Tay Bridge 
gale: one, two, three, four—all does and fawns. I hope the 
hounds have not got upon them, for I hear the cry beginning 
and they are certainly hunting something ; no, it is all right, 
for I hear Woodman and Rachel on this side of where those 
deer passed and they are coming this way. I take up my 
rifle and unbolt the hammer, and my heart beats a trifle 
quicker, for if the deer take this line it will not be many 
minutes before he is here. There he is by the dyke, about 
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400 yards off, standing and thinking which way he will go 
next. The dyke is a rough stone wall, at least five feet in 
height ; but if he means to make across the hill to Large, 
or to skirt the outside of the wood for the face of Benan, I 
shall be sure to get a shot at him. For fully a minute he 
stands hesitating, and I can see by his long brow antlers 
and spreading, but not widely palmated, horns that he is a 
rare old stager, far superior in weight to the graceful creatures 
which ornament our English parks. Will he come? Alas! 
it is not to be; a turn and a bound and he is off through 
the brackens and out of my sight, and I have the mortification 
of first seeing four of the hounds upon his track and then 
hearing them pass below at a distance at which I might almost 
have shot the deer if it had been possible to see him in the 
thick cover. 

My chance is gone for the present, but there is one rifle 
at the end between the two woods and another in the 
“park” (Anglice, field) below to the south, and one or other 
of them will surely get a shot. The first is out of my sight, 
but I now know where the second should be and mechanic- 
ally I turn my glass upon the spot. Oh! shame. Is that 
the way a soldier (and a colonel to boot) watches his pass ? 
He is lying at full length in the heather, he has taken off 
his Norfolk jacket, and his white shirt shines conspicuous 
to the naked eye—worse, he has covered his head with a 
towel he had brought with a view to bathing, and he is 
waving a bunch of brackens and doubtless objurgating the 
flies and midges, while his rifle lies unheeded beside him. 
Well, no doubt the insects are pretty bad down there out of 
the wind, but surely he will hear the hounds coming towards 
him and rouse himself to a sense of his position. If not, I 
am well assured that no self-respecting deer will come within a 
quarter of a mile of such a conspicuous object. As I 
expected, the deer has turned, for I hear the cry of the 
hounds coming nearer to me, although still a long way off. 

Is that a seal just off the small promontory a little this 
side of the landing-place ? No, it is the deer, and he is 
making straight for the island opposite, looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. He swims very deep in the 
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water, nothing but his head showing, with his horns wel] 
thrown back so as almost to touch his back, bringing his 
grand brow antlers prominently forward. Now, had the 
boatmen understood orders, he would have been ours, but, 
in spite of my shouts and waving handkerchief he is three 
parts of the way across before the boat is after him, the 
men pulling with a will to make up for lost time and 
neglected opportunities. He hears the splash of the oars and 
quickens his pace, and it is well for him that he does so 
for the bow of the boat is actually touching his back before 
he reaches the shore. For a moment he stands and shakes 
himself, and then, trotting leisurely up the hill, is lost to 
sight in a bank of hazel. No doubt he thinks himself safe, 
but he is mistaken. All depends upon circumstances. If I 
can find the men and they can catch some of the hounds 
while there is time to go across after him we may have him 
yet for the island, although long, is narrow and there is 
not much wood in it. He will, no doubt, be lying close, 
and, when found, will readily take to the water again to 
return to his home, but this time, at least, he will have no 
chance of escape in that quarter for the boatmen will be 
on the alert and watching for him. 

The baffled hounds, after fruitlessly baying for a minute 
or two on the shore, have straggled back into cover. I 
despatch my lunch and watch the herons lazily flying over 
the island opposite, counting some thirty, some of which, 
no doubt, are young ones of this year bred upon the spot. 
Presently twelve black objects are seen crossing the field 
below in line, which I can recognize with the naked eye 
for a flock of the wild American turkeys which have been 
introduced into the locality and thriven fairly well. Fine hand- 
some fellows they are, with their glossy metallic plumage and 
cinnamon wings and tail, but disappointing from a sporting 
point of view. It is almost impossible to persuade them to 
fly, but when they do they look grand, swooping over your 
head from some woody bank above you with hardly a motion 
of their great wings. It is, however, rather amusing some- 
times to stalk them and shoot them, with a pea rifle, through 
the head or neck; to hit them anywhere else would be too 
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easy for sport, besides spoiling the meat. Once fairly alarmed 
they seem to have discovered the secret of perpetual motion, 
and it is no easy matter to get a second tolerably easy shot. 
Their principal merits are that they are excellent birds for 
the table and a great addition to the landscape. 

This time I do not watch them for long, for I can study 
them at leisure from the window of my room. Never were 
there birds of more regular habits. The city clerk watching 
for his daily omnibus does not appear on the same place at 
the same time with more certainty. Unless something 
startling has happened to alarm them you might safely set 
your watch by their movements as they stroll along in line 
morning and evening, picking the grass seeds as they go, 
with a rapid motion of head and neck, which I have timed to 
take place a little more than a hundred times a minute. 

The hounds are hunting again in the wood below me, 
and a shout or two shows that the beaters are approaching, 
when I see another deer in the water just where the first 
one crossed. This time the boat is on the look-out, and 
from my watch tower I see him caught and bound before 
he has got half-way across. He is, however, a reluctant and 
recalcitrant captive, for when he has been hauled in on 
one side of the boat he jumps out once upon the other before 
he is fairly secured. He looks a pretty good beast, lighter 
in colour than the other, but certainly not so large. To-day 
it seems that the boatmen are to have all the sport, which 
surprises me as the deer have not been shot at or particularly 
hard pressed by the hounds. I suppose it is the fine day 
and the unrippled sea which makes them ready for a bath. 
However, it is a good opportunity to signal to the boatmen ; 
the gillies are near and the hounds will be easily caught, and 
we can see what we can do with the big beast on the island 
before we determine the fate of our unfortunate captive. 
One man is sent round to fetch the other rifles and bring 
them down to the shore, while I and the keeper make for the 
same point through the wood, and before we reach the boat 
we have caught Prudence and Woodman, who will be quite 
enough to find and start the buck that got away from us 
this morning. As we announce our intention of sailing or 
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rowing home, which may make us rather late, one of the 
party prefers to walk back across the hill, so we start off 
with six men in all, two keepers, two boatmen, and ourselves, 
with two hounds and the brown retriever, whose presence is 
not at all relished by the fallow buck, which lies at the 
bottom of the boat with his legs tied together and his 
horns tied to the seat in a workmanlike manner. We examine 
him and pronounce him to be five years old and very fat; 
the palm of the horn is widening, but the brow antlers are 
still short, and as he has two years of growth before him 
I make up my mind that, whatever may happen to his 
companion, when the council is held to determine his fate 
my voice shall be given in favour of mercy. 

A very few minutes brings us to the island, and we take 
up our positions. I mount guard on a knoll near the landing. 
place, from which I can see the whole breadth of the island, 
except the wooded banks which slope down to the shore on 
either side, while my companion takes his place farther to the 
south, where he is almost certain to get a shot if, as is 
probable, the buck has not left the cover which was his point 
in the morning. A few old black cocks, glossy enough, 
although not in the full perfection of their autumn plumage, 
rise and fly lazily across to the mainland on either side, and 
there is a fresh breadth of sea to explore with the glass, more 
ruffled because more exposed to the now stiffening breeze. 
The mainland on the west is some distance off, and the 
nearest island on the same side, a rocky precipice with hardly 
grazing enough upon it for a goat, must be nearly a mile 
away. However, I have not long to spend in contemplation, 
for, before the hounds have begun to give tongue, I recognize 
something brushing a path through the long brackens below 
me and a smart run brings me within shot of the beast, 
galloping away as hard as he can about 150 yards off, end 
on towards me. Another moment and he will be out of sight. 
Shall I shoot? At least I determine not to repeat a feat 
accomplished some years before, when I planted an expanding 
ball well between the haunches of a deer in a similar position 
with deadly effect, actually cutting off its tail, which my 
companions proposed to present to me as a testimonial, with a 
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suitable inscription. Head or nothing, here goes! The 
ball whistles between his horns just before he passes out of 
sight below the brae. My companion has seen him and 
fired a fruitless and melancholy shot at him at a long range, 
but never mind, he will have to come back again, and once 
I make out his intentions I know the island sufficiently well 
to cut him off whatever point he makes for. Vain hope 
To my great surprise I see him in the water again on the 
west side of the island. I join my companion, and we watch 
him with our glasses. Surely an unwounded beast would 
not have taken the water at a wholly unknown point without 
a notion where to make for. It does not, however, take long 
to convince us, from the pace he is swimming, that he is 
quite unhurt. It is too late to get the boat, although he must 
be in the water a long time. As the biggest fish are those 
that get off the hook so the length of those brow antlers 
and the span of those horns gradually increase as we watch 
him ploughing his way across the bay. Once or twice we 
think, or try to think, that he means to turn, in which case 
he is ours, but the hope is vain, and at last we see him 
land and trot up the island in the distance, unscathed and 
safe, for, even if there were time, we have no right to pursue 
him there. Slowly we collect our forces, and join in 
lamentations over the deer departed—not, alas! the “‘ dear 
deceased,” to quote Hood’s wonderful pun. Next we land 
and liberate our captive, after marking his ear in order that 
we may recognize and calculate his growth on some future 
occasion, and then up with the sail. Two beats take us out 
of Loch Craignish, and as we watch the setting sun purpling 
the clouds over Jura and lazily discuss the pipe of 
peace we think of the lines so inimitably illustrated by 
Caldecott :— 


So they hunted and they hollo’d till the setting of the sun; 
An’ they’d nought to bring away at last, when th’ huntin’-day 
was done. 
Then one unto the other said, “This huntin’ doesn’t pay, 
But we’n powler ’t up an’ down a bit an’ had a rattlin’ day.” 
Look yer there ! 
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EXPLANATION.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the “ Daily Weather Report” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading when rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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ions. 0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
rain on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
m 0 more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
rain- black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 
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ort” For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
able, or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
bea and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
ours. used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 


most prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
cond but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
rain- referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
from includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That, over the British Islands as a whole, the rainfall 

will be near the normal amount. 

(b) That this rainfall will vary greatly in different parts of 
the British Isles. 

(c) That during these three months the N.E. of Scotland 
will record a deficiency of rain, whilst the extreme S.W, 
of England and the Western entrance of the English 
Channel will experience an excess. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That during September the rainfall will be deficient 
over a considerable part of England and Scotland, but 
that in the West of Ireland there will be more rain 
than usual for that month. (The diagram for London 
this month shows four detached falls of appreciable 
rain which may bring the total amount for the month 
up to, or a little above, the normal at some of the 
London rain gauges.) 

(e) That during October the deficiency of rain will reassert 
itself in Ireland and other parts of the British Isles, 
but that locally in the extreme S.W. of England a 
considerable excess of rain will be recorded during the 
course of the month. 

(f) That during November this rain and disturbed weather 
will recur in the extreme 8.W. of England and entrance 
to the Channel, but that in the N.E. of Scotland the 
rainfall will again be deficient. 

(g) That in the London area and 8.E. of England—whilst 
the usual fluctuations of temperature will occur— 
the remainder of 1934 will, on the whole be unusually 
warm or mild. 

Weather Cycles.—Complete and systematic weather records 
for the British Isles were commenced little more than sixty 
years ago. According to a French Abbé, we need 186 years to 
complete the shortest weather cycle, better still 372 years, 
and best of all 744 years. That is a long time to wait, and the 
chances are that before that time a method will be devised 
for gaining some control of the weather and so upsetting 
Nature’s cycles. Perhaps the Martians have already achieved 
something of the sort. 
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CRICKET MUSINGS AND MEMORIES—III 


To sum up the pestilent effect on the game which has been 
caused by billiard-table pitches we may note that batting 
has lost much of its beauty and bowling much of its hope. 
The former mischief I have explained, but none of the present 
generation can easily realize what we have lost. The latter 
is and has been for years the talk of the country. The indict- 
ment concerns first-class cricket mainly, but it is more or 
less true wherever the game is played on turf as smooth as 
the Oval or Fenner’s at Cambridge, or alas! the new Eton 
ground, called Agar’s Plough. 

For a long time I thought the remedy would be to revert 
to the old style of pitch, like Lord’s in 1870, when shooters 
abounded. But this is easier said than done. To begin with 
nobody knows what caused the shooters to disappear from 
Lord’s. It is conjectured that it was due to a change from 
the kind of grass seed used, in 1875. Before that year the turf 
at Lord’s was of natural local grass, but ever since the grass 
has been an exotic. By itself, however, that change would 
have been easy to reverse. A much more fundamental trouble 
was the artificial mixture of soils owing to top-dressings of 
various kinds, so that treatment which might have succeeded 
in bringing back the old sporting pitch to one ground would 
have failed on another. Some tentative experiments lately 
made on the practice wickets at Lord’s proved abortive, as 
was inevitable unless similar efforts had been undertaken 
on county grounds and the results pooled. I am afraid 
you can’t put the clock back: vestigia nulla retrorsum, as 
the fox in Horace remarked. 

So batsmen have been treated like spoilt children. Every- 
thing has been done to give them a good time, and as far 
as run-getting was concerned they got it. But all of a sudden 
their fun was checked by the arrival on the scene of the 
swerving ball. When did it begin? I doubt if anyone can 
say for certain, but what happened was that some ingenious 
ball-maker turned out a lot of balls with more prominent 
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seams than before. This made them catch the wind more 
effectually. But the best made ball cannot possibly keep its 
seams prominent after being treated to a hundred contusions 
from the bat, and as soon as the phenomenon was under- 
stood the practice began of giving the bowlers a ray of hope 
in the shape of a new ball after some hours of an uphill task. 
But what a curious development in the game was this ! 

For nothing is more disturbing to a batsman than a ball 
that swerves in the air, especially if the swerve comes at 
the end of the flight. The result of this unforeseen event in 
cricket history was increased caution on the part of the 
batsmen. Gone was the old glad, confident play when a power- 
ful craftsman knew almost before the ball left the bowler’s 
hand what sort of attack was coming. Once, as the ball was 
bowled so did it fly; but now, just when the striker was 
beginning his favourite stroke the rotating sphere before him 
behaved as if some uncanny sprite had found lodgment 
within it, and long before he could analyse the situation he 
heard a noise behind him bidding him defer his hopes of 
fame for another day. For a year or two people thought 
that the even balance between batting and bowling had been 
recovered. If it was true that a change in grass seed made 
batting easier, so a new fashion in ball-making made it more 
difficult. 

But the critics were reckoning without their hosts. The 
greatest of the batsmen thus challenged developed a new style 
of defence, which demanded the most consummate skill but 
banished the freedom and splendour of the old style farther 
away then ever. They held the bat with the two hands as 
far apart as possible. This fact I discovered watching Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe compiling, in a test match at Lord’s, a vast score 
for the first wicket. I could hardly believe my eyes! It so 
happened that a fortnight before I was walking in the Green 
Park, and saw a diminutive Londoner of but about 11 playing 
very rudimentary cricket with one companion bowling at 
him. I took pity on the small sportsman as he was holding 
his bat with the hands apart and told him he would never 
make a good player unless he held them close together. What 
an irony of history to be sure! 
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In short, the batsmen countered the new form of attack 
with astonishing skill, but at the cost of cramping their game 
and re-introducing the slow method of scoring. I am told 
that after about 14 hours of play, when the ball ceases to 
swerve, the hands re-assume the position which Nature has 
ordained, and some more exhilarating play may be expected. 

Others must have followed suit, as the two dry summers 
1933 and 1934 have been marked by prodigiously long scores. 
Nor can it be said that any adequate remedy has yet been 
suggested. Some cures advocated by writers in The Times 
would certainly make the disease worse. For the evil is 
double. Not only are the scores absurdly long, but the play is 
dull to watch. Suppose, then, that a fourth stump were 
added. The batting would become more poisoned than ever 
with caution and “ stone-walling.” The reform of the l.b.w. 
tule is, I believe, imminent ; the long years that have elapsed 
since the demand for it was made reflect anything but credit 
on the authorities. Fancy, through all these years batsmen, 
thoroughly beaten by a break back from outside the off- 
stump, have been allowed to defend their wicket with their 
legs, specially padded for the purpose, when they have been 
quite unable to stop the ball with the bat. The bowler gifted 
with the ‘‘ transcendent dower” of making the ball turn on 
a smooth, hard wicket is cheated of his legitimate prize. This 
has been a black chapter in cricket history. 

But necessary though the reform is, it will not cure the 
monotony of the play nor restore the esthetic charm of the 
classic style. That melancholy fact is due to the latest 
development in the conflict between the bat and the ball— 
I mean the “ two-eyed stance,” as it is called. The point is 
technical, and I have to rely for the most part on second- 
hand knowledge, but it must not be omitted from this paper. 
This stance means that the batsman stands facing the bowler, 
instead of keeping the left shoulder pointing to mid-off. 
It is claimed that for purposes of defence it is advantageous, 
as it brings both eyes to play their part in marking the 
movement of the ball, whereas the sideways position throws 
the work mainly on the left eye—for a right-handed player— 
though the right eye is probably the stronger. I am inclined 
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to think this contention is pretty well proved by the success 
of players like Hobbs, Sutcliffe and Bradman, the last of whom 
defends it in his book, contradicting W. G. without a qualm! 
But what about the hitting? Especially when the stance 
is combined with the device of parted hands the only hit 
left is the pull of a straight ball to square leg, for the bowlers 
are too accurate to bow] a half volley on the legs, which might 
be treated with the vertical bat, recalling, like Mazawattee 
tea, “‘ the delicious blends of 50 years ago.” 

From what I have seen of it, then, I should say the stance 
damages the hitting grievously unless it is on occasions 
abandoned, when players like Hammond, Hendren and 
Bradman hit like horses kicking. This is, however, a mild 
form of encomium. It is like the favourable verdict of 
anzmic residents in the Thames Valley on the place of their 
habitation : that they feel so well when they go away. More- 
over, the more vituperative critics of the two-eyed stance 
insist that it is adopted in order to facilitate the defence of 
the wicket with the right leg. If they are right this new 
fashion of batting is a development wholly to be condemned. 

If it is objected to this conclusion that I am writing too 
much from the spectator’s point of view I would point out 
that there are tendencies in the modern fashion which, if not 
checked, will make not only the bowlers but the batsmen 
rue the day they were born. Bowlers, so a young Oxford 
player tells me, have found out that to keep runs down 
it is advisable to put on a swift overhand bowler with injunc- 
tions to toss nothing but straight long-hops. There should 
be no thought of hitting the stumps; no ideal in the mind ; 
no vision ; only an ugly and depressing caricature of the real 
thing. The very greatest experts would lather such balls 
to square leg, but be they expert or not such a stroke is 
always risky. 

The trouble last mentioned is likely to be encouraged by 
Lord Midleton’s suggested reform. If I remember right, it 
is that each innings of a side should be limited to say 3 or 
4 hours, and no match take longer than 2 days. Undoubtedly 
the spectators would gain; the game would be faster and 
brighter; but unless the pitches are made more difficult 
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the bowlers will be forced to trundle monotonous rubbishy 
stuff which cannot easily be hit. The next stage then will be 
Ichabod. 

A few years ago a weighty letter appeared in the The 
Times, signed J. W. Trumble. The writer, who has made a 
close study of turf and grasses in Australia, sums up the 
discussion of possible reforms by reverting to the first I 
have mentioned. His verdict is that to restore hope to the 
bowlers without endangering the batsmen’s lives there is 
only one thing to be done, viz., to dig up remorselessly whole 
patches of the artificially mixed and top-dressed soils on 
every first-class ground and recover a natural surface of 
unspoilt local character, such as existed everywhere in the 
palmy days of old. A bold proposal indeed, but how difficult 
to carry out! What patience it would require! What 
expenditure ! And no result on the actual play under three or 
four years! Still, I believe it is the only 1eally adequate 
reform that has been conceived. 

Let it be noted again that I have been considering only 
“ first-class’? cricket. not 


work, nor drudgery, nor vulgar publicity, but spontaneous 
recreation, comradeship, pluck, eager co-operation, sustained 
activity and cheerfulness under failure, all these and more 
besides—is to be found in school and village cricket still. We 
shall be great fools if we allow the rude hand of the reformer 
to spoil our heritage. 


EpWARD LYTTELTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Sir,—I have lately noticed the tremendous activity 
shown by the League of Nations Union. Meetings are being 
held all over the country and a large number of those who 
attend are under the impression that they are attending a 
meeting of the League of Nations itself. I have known that 
belief to be held by ex-officers of the Army and Navy, as well 
as by other people also, who by their education should have 
known better. A recent letter I wrote to the Ross Gazette 
correcting their account of a local League of Nations Union 
meeting, which referred to it all through as a “ League of 
Nations meeting,” was not printed. Cannot something be 
done to make people realise that the Union is totally different 
from the League of Nations, which sits at Geneva and does 
not hold meetings in England ? 

The League of Nations Union, England, does not even 
always support the League of Nations, Geneva. Can you 
not get some people to work at making the difference known ? 
The League of Nations Union, if one may judge by their Year 
Book, is a body composed of people who have been mistaken 
about policy before, during, and since the war, people who are 
the friends of every country but their own, and who are still 
anti-national. To this has been added a very small sprinkling 
of people who presumably think the Union is the League, 
and who have never read the names of their colleagues. 
I should like to help to disabuse them and other people who 
are making the same mistake. Can you assist me ? 

Believe me, 

Wiltondale, Yours truly, 

Ross, Herefordshire. C. E. Prior. 
August 17th, 1934. 


[We think this matter so important that we are reprinting Mr. Prior’s 
letter as a leaflet—Eb., N.R.] 


MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG 


To tHE EpitTor oF The National Review. 


Srr,—I should like to enter a protest against the attitude of 
the Press in this country to the late Marshal von Hindenburg. 
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Hindenburg was a great figure in Germany, and we can 
all understand that they are proud of him there, and that 
his successor will, for personal reasons, make the most of his 
memory. But when we remember that he stood, from first 
to last, for the Prussian Military caste, in all its brutality, 
materialism and spiritual pride, the good old soldier sob- 
stuff, to which we have been treated so liberally since his 
death, is to us in England rather sickening. A famous cynic 
once observed: ‘‘ de mortuis nil nisi bunkum.” Bunkum it 
is, and to-day it is as true as it was twenty, or for that matter 
seventy, years ago, that “a Hun’s a Hun for a’ ‘ that.’” 

Yours, etc., 
Acton, Wittersham, J. M. RENDEL. 
Kent. 
August 21, 1934. 


RACIALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To THE EpriTor oF The National Review. 


Srr,—As an overseas reader, I would crave your indul- 
gence for the publication of this letter, as I feel that the 
people at home do not know the position out here, and, like 
thousands of Englishmen in the country, I feel that we in the 
Union of South Africa have had, if not our birthright, at least 
the birthright of our children sold. 

Certain South African statesmen attended the Imperial 
Conference in 1926 and succeeded in bringing back the 
Statute of Westminster, which might be ideal for Dominions 
with a population of British descent. How differently how- 
ever, does this work in a Dominion where a small majority 
of the voters are of a different race, many of them wishing 
to break the ties that bind us to the Empire. Naturally 
nobody would object to the Statute of Westminster, if the 
same could only be embodied in the South Africa Act after a 
referendum of the adult population had been taken. 

Racialism, which has never been stronger, must be laid 
at the door of professional politicians, like Smuts, Hertzog, 
and others, who will not, for political reasons, allow the 
two races to come together. In the towns, consisting mainly 
of English-speaking people, there is little or no racial feeling, 
both sections working together for the common good of the 
country. 

We of British descent, have seen our Flag displaced, the 
King’s head removed from our stamps, and our sons almost 
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aliens, so far as the Government Service is concerned. Now 
the passing of the Status Bills has gone a long way towards 
removing our last hope of justice from either our homeland, 
or the country we have done most to build up. We pay about 
80 per cent. of the taxes and British capital runs the country ! 
Such injustice, if persisted in, can only lead to the most 
bloody war this country has ever known, as six million people 
will not for ever, be dominated by about nine hundred 
thousand ! 

The majority of British people here trusted Gen. Smuts 
when he proposed a Coalition Government, hoping that he 
was correct in his statement that it would bring the two races 
together and make racialism a thing of the past. No sooner 
was the Coalition in power however, than the Status Bills 
were brought forward, without consulting the people, by a 
Government that cannot be regarded as representative of 
the voters, in that the women of the country had no chance 
to vote, owing to an agreement made by the Nationalists 
and §.A. Party, not to oppose the sitting member when the 
last election became due. The said Bills have been rushed 
through, without leaving any reasonable time for the people 
to grasp the meaning of them. Assuming that every man of 
Dutch descent, of whom there are about 900,000, wished for 
this bill, which they do not, there are still left about 750,000 
British, 70,000 Jews, and nearly 6,000,000 natives, 95 per cent. 
of whom are loyal to the Crown, and want no change. Then 
why these Bills without a referendum of the adult population 
of all races, and the sacrifice of over six millions of loyal sub- 
jects for a doubtful half-million who want to sever the painter ? 
Dr. Malan and his Republicans declare that the Status Bills 
are the greatest Nationalist triumph, and are only a step 
towards a Republic, and neither General Smuts nor General 
Hertzog have denied their right to this claim. By these 
Bills the Royal Prerogative will be reduced, as the King 
must act on the advice of the ministers of the South African 
Government, and a governor-general appointed by them; 
while a King loved and trusted by every loyal member of the 
Empire, is to be the puppet of a small section of the people of 
South Africa! The next proceeding, as stated by certain 
followers of Dr. Malan, will be the removal of our right of 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

In the near future a Bill to dis-enfranchise the natives of 
the Cape, may be passed by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses sitting together and England’s word and promise 
to the Natives, who are a loyal people, will be broken, and 
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they will be sacrificed to those from whom natives and 
coloured, expect no justice. No thinking person can doubt 
that these Bills will be passed by the present Government 
unless great pressure is brought to bear upon them. 

It only remains for the Protectorates to be handed over to 
the Union (against the wishes of the Natives, of course), 
and for the Government to take over Simonstown Naval base, 
on the pretext of a grant towards the upkeep of the Navy, 
to complete the betrayal of a people ! 

With the native vote removed, Republican aims will be 
easily achieved as a majority vote of one will be sufficient to 
declare a Republic. 

I have written this letter because I feel that the position 
of the English-speaking section out here is not sufficiently 
well-known to the people at home, as only the views of those 
not disinterested politicians are put before them. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
H. C. SrRicKLAND. 

43, Bathurst Street, 

Grahamstown, S. Africa. 
April 22nd, 1934. 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Nor since 1906 has Great Britain been able to claim that her 
lawn tennis players have captured both the singles titles at 
Wimbledon and the Davis Cup. Victory in the Wightman 
Cup would have just completed the triumph, but it was not to 
be, though Miss Dorothy Round’s subsequent defeat of 
Miss Helen Jacobs mitigated considerably her reverse in the 
Wightman Cup match. It has been an uphill fight with many 
set-backs and numerous disappointments, but at long last 
this country can justly claim to have attained to the position 
of champion nation in the field of lawn tennis. 


In almost every notable event that has taken place during 
the past twelve months, British players have triumphed. 
F. J. Perry is champion of the United States, Australia and 
Great Britain; Dorothy Round holds the British Women’s 
singles title, and Peggy Scriven was successful in the Paris 
Hard Court Championship. Then to crown all our Davis Cup 
team succeeded in defending that much-coveted trophy so 
hardly won in 1933, after an interval of 21 years. Small 
wonder that the British public are proud of their lawn tennis 
representatives, and immensely pleased that they have 
succeeded after so many years of unrewarded effort. 


F. J. Perry and Dorothy Round, the British holders of the 
singles titles at Wimbledon, are two of the most finished 
players that the game has ever produced. Both are young, 
splendidly fit and have a complete armoury of strokes ; tough 
nuts indeed to crack for any would-be challengers to their 
supremacy. Perry may sustain occasional defeats in the 
future, but on his present form he is without doubt the finest 
singles player of to-day. There seems no reason why his 
standard should be lowered while he is still in his prime. 


In the final of the women’s singles against Helen Jacobs, 
Dorothy Round was in her most brilliant form and her beau- 
tiful drives demonstrated to perfection the superiority of the 
top-spin over the chop. Miss Jacobs invariably employs 
the chop on the forehand when she is pressed. It is a con- 
sistently safe shot which never betrays her; but it is com- 
paratively ineffective because the ball travels more slowly 
and is far less of an attacking stroke than the clean hit top- 
spin drive. The Wimbledon spectators have always much 
admired Miss Jacobs’ great fighting capabilities, and she is a 
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most popular figure at our Championship meeting. Three 
times in the final, the much-coveted title has so far eluded 
her, but she will nevertheless always be a menace to Miss 
Round, whom she has more than once defeated in the past. 
But if our champion can maintain her 1934 Wimbledon form 
she should account for all comers next season, with the possible 
exception of Mrs. Wills-Moody, whose ground-strokes are 
second to none. Mrs. Moody hopes to start practising in the 
autumn, and if all goes well she intends to come back to 
championship tennis next year. Her re-appearance would be 
greeted with much genuine enthusiasm at Wimbledon and 
other meetings, where she has graced the courts with such 
admirable demeanour for so many years. 

This year’s Wimbledon meeting, though well-supported, 
broke no gate records; but it maintained its tradition of 
inspiring all those who took part to play their uttermost. 
The old saying, ‘‘ to whom much is given, from him much is 
expected,’ embodies the spirit in which spectator and com- 
petitor combine to produce that atmosphere for which 
Wimbledon is renowned. The onlooker by generously encou- 
raging the efforts of the player, no matter what his nation- 
ality, acts as an additional incentive to the player to give of 
his best. It is common knowledge that the crowds at Wim- 
bledon have a keen sense of fair play, and encourage home and 
overseas competitors with almost impartial enthusiasm. 

This year many of the matches were up to the usual high 
standard but the entry was somewhat depleted by a curious 
malady which came to be known as “ Wimbledon throat.” 
Never have there been so many scratchings ; never before the 
spectacle of much-handicapped but undaunted players strug- 
gling through matches when not up to scratch. These casual- 
ties probably did not affect the ultimate result, and as Great 
Britain won the two major events, we may look back on the 
Wimbledon fortnight with justifiable pride and _ pleasure. 
Even if record gates were not secured during the Wimbledon 
meeting, the biggest crowds ever present at Davis Cup 
matches, were there a fortnight later for the Challenge Round 
between Great Britain and the United States. On the final 
Tuesday every seat in the ground was sold and the standing- 
room was packed to see Perry defeat Shields, and Wood 
succumb to Austin. 

The Perry-Shields match lasted for two and a half hours 
and will long be remembered for the pace at which it was 
played, its fluctuating fortunes, and the pluck and deter- 
mination displayed by each of the players. Admitted]- the 
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tennis was not of the highest standard throughout, but it was 
full of enterprise both in strategy and strokes, and the 17,000 
spectators were kept enthralled by the titanic struggle 
unfolded before their eyes. The final score 6—4, 4—6, 6—2, 
15—13, will give some indication of the tenseness of the duel, 
The final set of 28 games was the second longest ever played 
in a Davis Cup match, and it took three match balls before 
Perry was able to clinch this vital victory. Although this 
magnificent win was actually the match which gave Great 
Britain the victory, full credit should be given to Austin, who 
on the first day and in the first match turned the tables on an 
adversary who had just previously defeated him in the 
Championships. 

The Austin-Shields match was in many respects the key 
match of the whole contest, and Austin, who under the 
circumstances could have been forgiven if he had given a 
somewhat restrained and nervous exhibition, played inspired 
lawn tennis and won in three straight sets. It was Shields 
who played tentatively, as if afraid that he might not repeat 
his victory of a fortnight earlier. And indeed his fears were 
not groundless. Austin’s victory which paved the way to a 
lead of 2—0 at the end of the first day, may have in fact 
decided the ultimate destination of the Cup. Had he lost 
and the score been one all, Perry might have been called upon 
to partner Hughes in the doubles on Monday, and as a result 
succumbed in the long singles contest against Shields on the 
Tuesday. In the Inter-Zone Final the previous week, when 
Australia were leading by two matches to nil, Crawford played 
in the doubles and was subsequently beaten by Wood, with the 
result that Australia lost the privilege of meeting Great 
Britain in the Challenge Round. 

The defeat of the American invaders was due to the 
superior ground strokes of our players, for Perry and Austin 
proved themselves complete masters of this department of 
the game. In singles play ground strokes are of the utmost 
importance, and both Shields and Wood were comparatively 
uncertain off the ground, their undoubted superiority in ser- 
vice not availing them much. In spite of our exultation over 
retaining the trophy by such a margin as four matches to 
one, we cannot disguise the fact that our doubles play is a very 
sorry affair. Our victories in the singles won us the Davis 
Cup, and any hope of winning the doubles must have been a 
forlorn one after seeing the magnificent performance of Lott 
and Stoefen when they overwhelmed the French pair Borotra 
and Brugnon in the Final at Wimbledon in three straight sets. 
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By relying entirely on singles play to stem the tide, we 
handicap ourselves enormously, because in a five-match 
contest, if one match is virtually presented to the opposition 
before a ball is served, three out of four wins must be achieved 
in the remaining matches. If we are to hold our position both 
players and executive must turn their attention to this matter, 
and by some means build up a standard in doubles play, as 
we have done in singles. The ideal Davis Cup team is two 
singles players, and one doubles pair entirely independent of 
the singles representatives. In this way alone can four men 
become specialists in the strokes and tactics for the game at 
which they excel. What a great opportunity for a new 
combination to work themselves up into a sound partnership, 
with sympathy and understanding on both sides and with 
first-class services up to the American standard. It is certain 
that such a pair would receive every encouragement from the 
powers that be, who are only too aware of the poverty to 
which our doubles play has fallen. 

Why is it that the American Players are so far ahead of the 
British in doubles play ? The answer is not very difficult to 
fnd. First, they have incomparably superior services and 
secondly, they are more versatile and aggressive at the net. 
With regard to the superiority of the Americans’ services, it 
has been suggested that this is because the ball which is 
universally used in the United States is one which until this 
season was harder than any make in use in England. Such 
a ball is one with which it is easier to serve “ aces” and young 
players from the States acquire their devastating deliveries 
with this ball. Now that the harder ball has been universally 
adopted, we may in this country, find it easier to develop more 
powerful services. If there is really anything in this theory 
it might account in a small degree for the difference between 
the average British and American service, but it cannot be 
said to be the whole explanation. No, there is much more in 
itthan that. It may be that the real answer is to be found in 
the fact that as a nation we resolutely refuse to specialise. It 
is not in our nature to take any game really seriously, so 
seriously in fact that we are prepared to work at one stroke 
until it has been perfected. Be that as it may, we shall not 
be able successfully to challenge the supremacy of America in 
the doubles game, until we have the service weapon with which 
to launch the offensive. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


ARISTOPHANES IN ENGLISH 


THE recently published second volume of Dr. Arthur 8. Way’s 
“ Aristophanes in English Verse” (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net.) 
shows, as it is hardly necessary to say, all the brilliance and 
resource that have distinguished his previous renderings of 
Greek verse—tragic, lyric, or comic. This volume contains 
five plays, The Frogs, Plutus, The Women at the Mysteries, 
Lysistrata, and The Women’s Parliament, of which the first is 
justly the most celebrated for the beauty of its choruses—true 
lyric poetry—and for the wit incidental to the comic verse- 
combat between Aeschylus and Euripides in the lower regions, 
In the last three, women play the leading part ; and though the 
main idea of Lysistrata and The Women’s Parliament is 
admirable enough, since it is a plea for the ending of 4 devas- 
tating war, of political graft and of poverty, it cannot be said 
that Aristophanes’ view of women was a noble one. Indeed, 
these three plays contain some of the grossest scenes in all 
the works of the poet, and even in these days they could not 
be put baldly on to the stage. Aristophanes’ grossness, how- 
ever, did not outrage the public opinion of his own day, a 
fact which Browning allows him to point out in “ Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology.” Like that of Rabelais, it consists mainly 
in the comic exploitation of man’s natural functions ; and it 
must be admitted that Dr. Way shows incredible skillin 
keeping the rollicking spirit of the episodes without a rank 
offensiveness of diction. Indeed, his language is very much 
politer than that used by certain novelists of our day, who 
indulge in grossness without any comic justification. At all 
events, nobody who reads the modern novel could possibly 
be offended by Dr. Way’s version, with its feats of rhyming 
comparable to W. S. Gilbert’s, especially if it be remembered 
that Aristophanes’ indecency was a relief to tragic earnestness 
indulged in at a dramatic festival and sanctioned by tradition. 
Moreover, it can only be fairly judged if the actual buffoonery 
of the stage can be imagined. Given its time and its undeniable 
comic spirit, even the penultimate scene of The Women’s 
Parliament has its justification, strange as that may now seem. 
The great merit of Dr. Way’s verse-translation is that, besides 
being metrically and verbally accurate, it enables the many 
who have some idea of Greek culture, but know no Greek, 
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to appreciate for themselves the wonderful vigour, incisive- 
ness, and sanity of Aristophanes. It is worth reading him, 
coarseness and all, if only as a corrective to ultra-refined 
notions about “the glory that was Greece.” Too many 
people suppose that life in ancient Athens entirely corres- 

nded to the noble periods of Pericles’ oration over the 
fallen soldiers, or to the genius of the artists who designed the 
Parthenon ; that all the young men were as brave and well- 
shapen as an Apollo by Pheidias, and all the women like 
statues of Aphrodite or Hera ; that nobody was ever drunk 
or dirty or corrupt or immoral, and that, in fine, existence 
moved on the lines of a ballet composed by an exponent of 
what, on school prospectuses, is often called Greek classical 
dancing. Few people, I imagine, take the trouble nowadays 
to read ‘‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,” but this long piece of 
argumentative verse, in spite of its prolixity, is an interesting 
commentary on the old Greek comedy, being a combined 
condemnation and defence of the angry genius to whom 
Browning’s beloved Euripides was a figure of fun, or worse. 
This very point, that the Athenians of his day were ordinary 
human beings, is here made by Aristophanes at the outset 
of his harangue to Balaustion : 

“You blame ” 

(Presently he resumed with milder mien) 

“ Both theory and practice—Comedy : 

Blame her from altitudes the Tragic friend 

Rose to, and upraised friends along with him, 

No matter how. Once there, all’s cold and fine, 

Passionless, rational ; our world beneath 

Shows (should you condescend to grace so much 

As glance at poor Athenai) grimly gross— 

A population which, mere flesh and blood, 

Eats, drinks and kisses, falls to fisticuffs, 

Then hugs as hugely : speaks too as it acts, 

Prodigiously talks nonsense,—townsmen needs 

Must parley in their town’s vernacular.” 

It is worth keeping these words in mind while reading 
the brilliant opening scene where Lysistrata convenes women 
of all the Greek states to take an oath that they will deny 
themselves to men until peace has been made, or Mnesilochus’ 
scandalous attack on women in The Women at the Mysteries, 
or the back-chat between Bacchus and his slave in The 
Frogs; and still more when reading or seeing on the stage 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripides, lest we 
believe that Dame Sybil Thorndike, in The Trojan Women, 
expressed all that is meant by Greek drama. What we 
learn from Aristophanes is that not only sensuality and 
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boorishness, but also greed and immorality, existed in the 
State from which Pericles had not so long departed. Aristo- 
phanes, it is true, idealises the Periclean age, as we might the 
Victorian, endowing it with every public and private virtue, 
in contrast with the alleged decadence and corruption of his 
own day. It is possibly untrue that there was quite such a 
difference as he makes out between the Athens of 431 B.o, 
and that of 405 B.c., when The Frogs was written, although 
we ourselves are painfully aware of the deterioration at home 
that war can quickly bring about. Yet we need not believe 
it in order to appreciate the sting of Aeschylus’ attack on 
Euripides as a perverter of morals, in reply to the latter’s 
ridicule of him for his high-flown language, his heroic trap- 
pings, and his general unlikeness to actual life. As an example 
of this and of Dr. Way’s ingenuity, I will quote a passage 
from the beginning of the conflict in The Frogs : 
Euripides : “So when you talked of ‘ scarped Lycabettus,’ 
And such mountainous mouthings, is that the way how things are 
said which is bound to beget us 
Good thoughts ?—Shouldn’t you speak as other men do ? 
Aeschylus : Why, you ass, when to birth one is bringing 
A great maxim or thought, then its dress must be wrought out of great 
words in trumpet-tones ringing. 
And heroes, again, should express, I maintain, their thoughts in words 
grander, diviner, 
As they also go dressed out in clothes of the best—not such as we wear, 
but much finer. 
All this did I set forth convincingly ; yet you have spoiled it ! 
Eur. : And pray in what fashion ? 
Aesch. : First, the rags that you fling over hero and king, just to kindle 
a maudlin compassion 
In those who behold them— 
Eur. : I'd like to be told what is here that demands execration. 
Aesch. : By suggesting a quirk whereby the rich shirk their burden of 
supertaxation. 
They put on ragged clothes, and with lachrymose oaths say they're 
poor men in accents despairing. 
Bacchus : And, by Heaven, while they whine, soft tunics of fine-woven 
wool ’neath their rags they are wearing ; 
And when we’ve been sold by his gammon, behold, at the dearest 
fish-stall my lord pops up ! 
Aesch. : And you’ve taught them loquacity, brazen audacity, mouths 
that no reverence stops up: 
The gymnasiums are emptied, no work is attempted by fops who have 
worn themselves hairless 
As they sit and still gabble ; you’ve turned to a rabble the crew of the 
state-galley, careless 
Of discipline, seeking excuses, and cheeking their captains. In days 
when I flourished 
Their ideas didn’t go beyond ‘ yeo-heave-ho ! ’ and the rations on which 
they were nourished.” 
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Praxagora, in the Women’s Parliament, when, disguised 
as a man, she is practising a speech urging that the govern- 
ment should be entrusted to women, makes her main argu- 
ment that women stick to the old ways, both good and bad, 
and never try new-fangled plans. This, as Browning saw, 
was the kernel of Aristophanes’ political creed. 


“ And what’s my teaching but—accept the old, 
Contest the strange ! acknowledge work that’s done, 
Misdoubt men who have still their work to do. 
Religion, laws and customs, poetries, 

Are old? So much achieved victorious truth ! 
Each work was product of a life-time, wrung 

By each man from an adverse world : for why ? 
He worked, destroying other older work 

Which the world loved and so was loth to lose. 
Whom the world beat in battle—dust and ash ! 
Who beat the world, left work in evidence, 

And wears its crown till new men live new lives. 
And fight new fights, and triumph in their turn.” 


In other words, Aristophanes was a great Conservative ; 
and I think that the spirit of his teaching is little different 
from that which has always inspired The National Review. 
Leo Maxse, in his pungent attacks on the men of his day, who, 
in many respects, answered to the demagogue bugbears of 
Aristophanes—Kleon the tanner, Hyperbolus the lampmaker, 
Eucrates, and the rest—was urged by the same indignation 
and the same desire to put them to the test of hard 
knocks. 

The test of hard knocks is a heroic one, but only by sur- 
viving it, so Browning claims, can that which is new win its 
place. No one can apply the knocks better than a great 
comic writer, and well might we wish that we now had an 
Aristophanes in the lists of an enlightened Conservatism. 
It is true that the Comic Muse, the ideal corrector, according 
to George Meredith, of all human excesses and extravagances, 
can turn her point in all directions, against the too stubbornly 
old as against the aggressively new. Meredith was a Con- 
servative of distinctly Liberal hue, and he made no bones 
about using the Comic Muse for aerating the stuffy and 
pricking the proud. Yet in our day, when nobody has enough 
pride and the airing of everything, from dirty linen to morbid 
minds, has become a positive mania, an Aristophanes would 
find many backs to lash. Everything new, truly, has its comic 
side, and those who champion new things, with their self- 
assurance, their bland disregard of any virtue in the past, 
and their frequent and lofty assumption of instructional 
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duties, are exceedingly comic too. Wise modern parents 
realise this every day, as they preserve solemn and tactful 
faces till their young sprout has finished lecturing them, but 
dissolve into irresistible laughter as the door is airily slammed 
behind the lecturer. Their children, perhaps, are spared the 
sight of this unseemly laughter, for it would pain them 
dreadfully ; yet, somehow, in happily regulated homes, the 
gust of it is wafted about, like a subtle disinfectant, which 
nips the germs of extravagances and absurdities. The young, 
in their pride, too readily believe that ridicule works only 
their side against the manners, customs, and prejudices of 
the poor old has-beens who provide for them. But it is not 
so, or should not be: for Aristophanes, in The Clouds, shows 
what happens in this case, and he must have pleased many a 
simple father in his Athenian audience when he made fun of 
that young spark, Pheidippides, with his foppery, his jargon, 
and his pride in the smart intellectuality of the sophists. 
The wholesome corrective of ridicule can be applied in 
public as well as in the home, but its application needs greater 
skill of expression and communication ; it cannot be diffused 
about a city or a country by the mere suggestion that laughter 
is going on. There must be a platform, and there must be 
an artist. The artist nowadays need not be a dramatist, nor 
need the platform be the stage. Mr. Chesterton, and, in her 
quiet way, Miss Rose Macaulay, have shown how apt is the 
modern novel for the application of this corrective ; and at 
least one political cartoonist may be called an Aristophanes 
of the daily Press. Yet the stage is not wholly effete as a 
medium for comic criticism, though the stage performances 
of to-day cannot be compared, for effect, with the Athenian 
national festival of the Dionysia. W. 8S. Gilbert’s Patience, 
at all events, was a brilliant example of ridicule in the Con- 
servative spirit. Yet he has had no successor, and since then, 
strangely enough, the avowedly subversive comedy of Mr. 
Shaw has had things all its own way, only to be succeeded 
by the disillusioned comedy of Mr. Maugham and Mr. Coward. 
The two real difficulties, however, which beset a satirist of 
to-day, and from which Aristophanes was free, are the law of 
libel, and the enormous influence of advertising interests. 
The law of libel, in the main, interprets public opinion, and 
no more need be said about it ; but the power of money to 
stifle criticism is as baneful as it seems to be impregnable. 
Aristophanes’ bugbears were all tradesmen who had won their 
way into political leadership. In our day they would easily 
have prevented his plays being put upon the stage, or his 
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articles, had he written them, being published in the Press. 
Powerful interests would have approached advertising 
managers with scarcely veiled threats against which the 
artist would have been powerless, unless he were one of the 
exceptional men who can wage the war of genius single- 
handed. The result is that in this country you can, within 
the law, abuse anything which does not advertise, but of 
anything which advertises you can hardly even make fun. 
It is a curious development of civilisation, which Kleon and 
Hyperbolus would have highly appreciated. 

Yet Aristophanes was familiar enough with the abuse of 
money, and with men’s tendency to see in it a panacea for 
all evils. The Plutus is not one of his best plays, but it contains 
some very shrewd hits. The plot is that a citizen named 
Chremylus gets hold of the blind god of riches, and promises 
to cure him of his blindness if he will come at last to dwell 
in the house of an honest man. He is successful. Plutus 
comes to live in his house, and there are comic reversals of 
fortune, not all of them calculated. But one of the best pieces 
of dialogue ensues where a citizen, Blepsidemus, meets his 
friend Chremylus, and, being told of his coming good fortune, 
can hardly be persuaded that it is not due to some villainy 
on his part. When Chremylus protests : 


“It’s only just the good 
Right-minded folk, and men of sober mood 
Whom I mean to enrich.” 


Blepsidemus exclaims: ‘‘ What’s this I hear? You’ve 
stolen as much as that ?”’ And when, finally, Blepsidemus 
understands and encourages the plan of taking Plutus to be 
cured at the shrine of Asclepius, Poverty arrives on the scene 
to dissuade them from their foolish action. Her pleading with 
Chremylus before the chorus is a delightful piece of comic 
economics, on the theme that when everybody is rich, nobody 
will do any work. 


“No good would come of it, this scheme which its prophet anticipates 
so eager-hearted ; 

For, if Plutus again got his eyesight, and then among all men were 
equally parted, 

In the usefullest art would no man do his part, scientific research would 
be banished ; 

And so when these two, all owing to you, from the face of the earth 
had vanished, 

Who would ply the smith’s craft, or make galley or raft, turn wheels or 
sew garments together, 

Or make shoes at all, or mould bricks for a wall, take in washing, or 

tan any leather, 
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Or cleave with the share earth’s surface, and there reap harvests, or do 
any threshing, 

If people could give up all labour, and live on your dream-fruit so ‘ rare 
and refreshing’ ? ” 


The whole of this scene is a brilliant example of Aristo- 
phanes’ comic genius, for Poverty, in spite of her sound 
arguments, is voted down, as she always will be, by those who 
have known her unkindness without realising her tonic 
qualities. And one of her arguments is never old: 


* And consider the case of the demagogue-race, who ‘ champion the 
cause of the toiler’ ; 

They are honest while poor ; you may rest very sure that not one shows 
the claws of the spoiler. 

But the mask is soon stripped off when fingers are dipped in the national 
purse, and their purity 

Lies in cheating wage-earners ; they are overturners of commercial and 
social security.” 
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Orto WILLIAMS. 


GREEN HELL 


A REBEL FoR A Horse. By C. W. Thurlow Craig (Barker, 
8s. 6d.). The Grand Chaco has been in the news on and off 
for some years, owing to the war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay for its possession. But to most of us the name has 
meant little. This book will tell the ordinary reader, who 
looks for entertainment in his reading, all that he will want 
to know about it. Mr. Thurlow Craig says that the descrip- 
tion of the Chaco as ‘“‘ Green Hell” is 75 per cent. exaggerated ; 
“once you have got used to the mosquitoes, and to cutting 
holes in the toes of your boots to let the water drain out, 
life there is not too bad.” But we should wholly mislead 
our readers if we allowed them to suppose that this book is 
written to instruct us. It is a jolly, rollicking story of an 
Englishman’s adventures among horses and men in an 
unbroken country. It is admirably written, and abounds 
in first-rate animal stories. Listen to this one about a 
mule :— 

“That mule had a passion for sugar and flour, and knew where 
they were kept. He used to put up the latch of the storeroom door 
with his nose, and poke his head inside. If there was anyone inside, 
he would reverse himself and enter full speed astern, kicking with 
alternate legs. . . . I shall never forget the sight of Dofia Atanasia, 

my respectable old Paraguayan cook, sticking in the window. ..a 
mixture of legs, petticoats and blasphemy, while the little mule ate 
sugar rapidly and launched an occasional cow-kick at her.” 
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There are plenty more stories like this one, and the book 
makes spirited and really amusing reading. In your re- 
viewer’s house it has been scrambled for by three generations 
and both sexes. 


A CONVERT 


GERMANY UNMASKED. By Robert Dell. (Martin Hopkinson ; 
5s.) The German is strangely obtuse in his dealings with 
other nations. Hitler thought it a clever stroke to publish 
Mein Kampf in German for the instruction of his fellow 
countrymen, and a bowdlerised translation entitled My 
Struggle with all the bloodthirsty passages omitted, for the 
hoodwinking of the English. It never occurred to him that 
the trick might be found out. Nor does he consider the 
reaction of foreigners to his Decree regarding the Tasks of the 
Reich Ministry of National Enlightenment and Propaganda. 
Mr. Robert Dell, an experienced journalist of the Manchester 
Guardian school of politics, who was so sympathetic to Ger- 
many during the War that the French regarded him with 
apprehension, has read all these works in the original and as a 
result the scales have fallen from his eyes. He has been to 
Berlin ; he writes of Nazidom as it is and deals a deathblow 
to many hoary pro-German superstitions. It is not true that 
Hitler rose to power on the discontent caused in Germany 
by the unjust clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and the burden 
of reparations. The Germans understood that treatment, 
they would have meted out far harder measure to a defeated 
foe themselves, as witness the conditions imposed on Roumania 
in 1918. When repeated concessions and the evacuation of 
the Rhineland convinced Germany that she was in a position 
to bully Europe, Nazidom swelled to overwhelming numbers 
and strength and the Prussian was himself again. We created 
Hitler by our kindness, not by our oppression. The French 
were the only nation who understood the German. This is 
a remarkable admission from Mr. Dell, who was for years a 
determined opponent of French policy. Yet his arguments 
have the ring of truth and he proves them from documents. 
Everyone should read this book. 


A FARMER’S COMMONSENSE 


Lanp EvertastinG. By A. G. Street. (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.) 
During the last century it was an unwritten law of large 
landed estates that the proceeds of a sale of land must be 
re-invested in land and objectors to this rule were met by the 
argument “ Land is the best investment, for it can never run 
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away.” In the present crisis of the agricultural industry 
Mr. Street, a practical farmer, speaks to the same text. Our 
land is “‘ everlasting,” it will always remain one of our chief 
assets, though recently much neglected ; we should cultivate 
it not only for the profit and enjoyment of the cultivator 
but for the benefit of the nation at large, though these two 
interests do not as a rule conflict. The author sets out to 
explain the needs and possibilities of agriculture to the 
townsman and his straightforward commonsense is hard to 
refute. The British farming industry derives 72 per cent. 
of its gains from the sale of livestock and livestock products 
such as meat, dairy produce, poultry and eggs and 10 per cent, 
from market garden produce. We have imperishable assets 
in our green pastures and our moist climate which enable us 
to produce fresh perishable foodstuffs of a quality unequalled 
in the world. A duty on foreign meat and fresh produce 
which we can grow, would make a prosperous agricultural 
England while a quota on wheat merely encourages the farmer 
to grow an unsuitable crop. It is too much to hope that 
this book on its travels through the towns will reach the House 
of Commons, many of whose members are under the im- 
pression that they owe their seats to a pledge, given in 
ignorance and fear, not to tax foreign meat! It will show 
them how good a case knowledge and commonsense can 
present. 


VICTORIA THE WIDOW 
VicTORIA THE Wipow AND Her Son. By Hector Bolitho. 
(Cobden Saunderson; 21s.) The relations between the 
Prince of Wales and his mother have provided material for 
many biographers. Not long ago it was the fashion to say 
that Victoria was animated by that unconscious feeling of 
jealousy, common in parents, which is illustrated by the 
text: “This is the heir, come, let us kill him.” Latterly, 
however, more human considerations have prevailed. The 
Queen’s own Letters show that at the end of her life she 
leant on her son to a greater extent than she herself realised. 
To read the problem aright, we must remember that Victoria 
ascended a Throne which had sunk to the nadir of its influence 
through the Hanoverian love of levity and licence. She was 
determined to restore the prestige of the Crown. There was, 
maybe, a streak of the Hanoverian in her and stern repression 
of it made her all the more uncompromising. She saw in 
her son a superficial disposition to emulate his great-uncles ; 
he seemed too fond of amusement and she had never learned 
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to discourage bad qualities by encouraging good ones. The 
story as told here is a fair and truthful presentment of a 
difficult relationship. We are left with a deep sense of 
admiration for the patience, tact and good humour displayed 
by the son, yet full justice has been done to the difficulties and 
high sense of duty of the Queen. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PACIFISM 
Docs or War. By F. Yeats-Brown. (Peter Davies; 6s.) 
A reply to Cry Havoc, by the author of Bengal Lancer. Mr. 
Beverley Nichols and Major Yeats-Brown are both men of 
intellect ; idealistic, humane, gifted with powers of expression. 
Whence comes it that their outlook on life is so different ? 
The answer is that while Mr. Nichols has been fussing round 
his garden, his fountain pen temporarily tucked away, Major 
Yeats-Brown has experienced the world as it is and not as 
we should like it to be, in many quarters of the globe. His 
experience has not hardened him; he does not love war. 
But it has taught him, unanswerably, that men iike Mr. 
Beverley Nichols and Sir Norman Angell are a public danger 
and that they place us in jeopardy of the war they condemn. 
He is not afraid to say that pacifism is a poisonous and anti- 
Christian doctrine and he proves his point. There is small 
hope that the professional pacifist will listen, for pacifism 
is a pathological state of mind, but those who are still open to 
reason will find here much food for thought. We accom- 
pany Major Yeats-Brown on a North-West Frontier expedi- 
tion and witness the result of a display of courage and force 
on the part of a British police officer and a few Gurkhas. 
We are invited to consider whether ‘‘ Conferences ” would have 
achieved the same result. There is a knowledge born of 
experience, a subtle irony and a deadly precision about our 
author’s arguments which blow pacifist hysteria to the winds. 
Sir Norman Angell may not care to be reminded of his attitude 
at the outbreak of war: ‘“‘ He was confident in the devotion 
to duty, the courage, the self-sacrifice of our soldiers and 
sailors, although he had not done much to support them in 
the past. They would see us through, however badly equipped 
they were. And they did. Mr. Angell was sure about it, 
and his confidence was not misplaced.”’ Subconsciously no 
doubt, the attitude of many pacifists boils down to the feeling 
that if there must be fighting, other people must do it, leaving 
them to their attitude of superior morality. We owe Major 
Yeats-Brown a debt of gratitude for daring to tell the 
truth. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 
Hovusinc AND CLEARANCE IN Lonpon. By Hugh 
Quigley and Ismay Goldie. (Methuen; 7s. 6d.) Of these 
two authors, Mr. Quigley is responsible for the first and last 
chapters dealing with general policy while Miss Goldie con- 
tributes the body of the book, a history of Housing, chiefly 
in London, from the Housing Commission of 1884 to the 
present day. The book is profusely illustrated. The reader 
will find this complicated story well and fairly set out ; here 
is a mine of information on the reactions and results of the 
various efforts to improve the housing of great towns. Both 
authors draw the conclusion that neither private enterprise 
nor local authorities can deal successfully with slum clearance. 
Mr. Quigley in his final chapter argues that housing is as much 
an essential public requirement as railway transport; he 
would remove all town planning and housing from the 
purview of local authorities, and would establish a Ministry 
of Housing with powers to decide upon the planning for and 
provision of every type of house, its location, its grouping, 
its cost and everything connected with it. The schemes thus 
drawn up would be executed by a National Building Board 


with full executive powers. He considers that only thus can - 


proper planning be arranged, amenities preserved and the 
slums cleared. Doubts arise in the mind whether a Depart- 
ment of the National Building Board in every county and 
town, working under a Minister of Housing, would achieve 
very different results from a local authority working under 
the Ministry of Health. Both bodies would probably consist 
of the same people. Useful and thoughtful as this book is, 
it ignores the long view that the population of these islands 
is diminishing and when emigration re-opens will probably 
diminish still more. This automatic provision of houses out 
of taxation may bring us in the course of years to the condition 
of a depopulated ant-heap. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


STUDIES IN CHuRCH LIFE, IN ENGLAND UNDER EDwarp III, 
by K. L. Wood-Legh (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.). 
This book is as scientific and informing as its predecessors 
in the series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought. Miss Wood-Legh has explored Chancery Records, 
chiefly the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls in search 
of knowledge concerning the relations of the King with 
the holders of religious endowments and property during the 
reign of Edward III. She has chosen the period which 
includes the Black Death, inasmuch as that pestilence pro- 
foundly affected the position of landed property in England. 
Such a study sounds too technical for the average reader, 
but the author has made it readable, for she tells us much of 
the daily life and customs of the religious houses in the 
fourteenth century, and sheds new light on the administra- 
tion of Chantries and Hospitals. It is hard to overestimate 
the value of the careful and patient researches. 


Dark INTERVAL, by Rosalind Cornwall (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
The disturbing feature of this tale is that it rings so startlingly 
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true. Under the guise of fiction it bears the unmistakable 
impress of a personal experience. Rosemary Bruce, a highly 
strung, over-educated teacher, suffers from a nervous break- 
down indistinguishable in its later stages from insanity. 
After an interval in a nursing home for borderline cases 
she is certified and removed to a public asylum, and tells 
the story of the months she spent there. Though excitable, 
exhibitionist and difficult to manage—she makes no excuses for 
herself—she was yet essentially sane and able to put down her 
life from day to day. The shocking food, the discomfort 
of the wards, the absence of all treatment beyond an occasional 
dose of sedative, the want of imagination and callousness of 
the doctors, the standard ot conduct of the nursing staff, 
make up a lurid picture. Millions of public money are spent 
on the erection and maintenance of these institutions. It 
is profoundly disquieting that such an indictment can be 
brought against them. We trust it will not go unanswered. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY LiBRARY. LEdited by V. K. 
Krishna Menon (The Bodley Head, 2s. 6d. each). A series 
of volumes dealing with various aspects of modern life. 
The Home, by Naomi Mitchison; The School, by W. B. 
Curry; Prisons, by M. Hamblin Smith, M.D.; War, by 
C. Delisle Burns; Money, by M. A. Abrams and others. 
They claim to represent the world as it should and will be, 
as a result of recent changes. It may be said that they 
preach a creed of extreme idealism, internationalism, 
socialism, and the reign of theory, and that they one and 
all entertain a fine disregard for the world as it is and the 
basic facts of human nature. In most things they look to 
Russia. 


Tue Dtary oF A West CountTRY PHYSICIAN, A.D. 1684-1726, 
edited by Edmund Hobhouse, M.D. (Simpkin Marshall, 5s.). 
As late as Miss Austen’s day a sharp line was drawn between 
the local apothecary, answering to our general practitioner, 
and the consulting physician. Dr. Claner Morris, of Wells, 
belonged to the latter category, and rode up and down 
Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset in all weathers, attending many 
of the celebrities of his day, including Sir William Wyndham. 
Yet he found time for music and for the brewing and con- 
sumption of good beer. An interesting light is shed on the 
medical knowledge of those times. 


Lapy Hester Stannorpe: A Biography, by Joan Haslip 
(Cobden, Saunderson, 10s. 6d.). Egotism coupled with 
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eccentricity do not make up an attractive ensemble. Yet 
Lady Hester Stanhope had undoubted charm. Courage, 
love of travel, and brilliant gifts of conversation were 
characteristic of her breed and they carried her victoriously 
through situations which in the light of common sense were 
ridiculous and impossible. Were it feasible to acquaint 
her with its existence she would revel in the thought of her 
own biography and would be the first to say that she is 
accurately yet pleasantly described. 


Satnts Run Map: A Criticism of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment, by Marjorie Harrison (Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.). ‘‘ Buch- 
manism’’ has many converts among professing Church- 
people, but where souls are already grounded in their faith 
it does not appeal. The author has shed the fundamentalist 
teaching of her childhood, and has reached a system of faith 
and conduct which satisfies her spiritual needs. She has no 
patience with many aspects of the Group Movement, though 
she has taken part in it, and her criticism seems sound and 
sensible. 


Mr John Masefield 


writes: 


The Famous Poet Laureate 


see” Send a Gift to 
Secretary. 


“Cancer is one of the most terrible enemies life 
has. The men and women who are fighting 
cancer are the soldiers most worthy of support 
now in the world. Help them to find the cause 
of the curse and a means of destroying it. At 
least help them to help those suffering from it?” 


The Cancer Hospital (Free) is the first special Hospital 
in London devoted to Cancer Treatment and Research. 
Poor patients are admitted free and a number of beds are 
provided for advanced cases who often remain for life 


The Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD— S.W.3. 


Bankers: 


Coutts ¢” Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Momo AnD I, by Frank Hives (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). Momo 
is a Native Nigerian policeman; we rejoice that we may 
still speak of him in the present tense. He was orderly to 
Frank Hives, then a District Officer in Southern Nigeria. 
Together they formed a wonderful combination, and the 
tales of their adventures make excellent reading. The 
Wildest Dreams of Kew especially is a masterpiece. It is 
hard to say which of the two heroes we like the best. A 
first-class book for old and young. 


A SUPREME SENATE AND A STRONG Empire, by R. V. Wynne. 
(4s. 6d.) According to Mr. Wynne, the Corona or Common 
Council of England, consisting of the Great Officers of State 
including the King, was the foundation of the Constitution, 
the House of Commons being but an offshoot. This supreme 
Senate should be revived as a Council of Empire, and would 
take the place of the House of Lords. Even those who do 
not agree with all the arguments of this little book will find 
it constructive and timely. 


Ir I were Dictator Serres: The Pronouncements of the 
Grand Macaroni, by Lord Dunsany (Methuen, 2s. 6d.). At 
least six other gentlemen propose to enlighten us in the near 
future as to their views on dictatorship, and it is possible 
that we may have a little too much of a good thing. But 
Lord Dunsany is only the second on the list, and his book is 
full of shrewd and wholesome fun. His method of teaching 
the futility of advertisement is unanswerable, and his remarks 
on war teem with commonsense. 


Iratian Srupies, by Edward Armstrong, formerly Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford ; edited by Cecilia Ady (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.). The Dean of Winchester provides in an Intro- 
duction an interesting sketch of Edward Armstrong, the 
foremost authority of his day on Italian literature, art and 
architecture. Lovers of these subjects cannot afford to miss 
these delightful essays—they are written with fathomless 
knowledge and a wonderful gift of style. They range over 
the trecento and quattrocento in all their aspects. 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRINCESS, by Ronald Firbank (Duckworth, 

6s.). Originally written in 1914, the manuscript of this book 

was discovered after the author’s death. It is a fantastic 

satire, in a “‘ precious”’ style, very well written. For those 

- like “the precious,” this is “the sort of thing they 
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